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Extralinguistics Factors: Motivations in Language Learning 


Among Malay Students in Negeri Sembilan Malaysia 


Rohaidah Kamaruddin, Noor Aina Dani, Nur Amirah Che Soh 
University Putra Malaysia, Serdang, Malaysia 


Research on the relationship of second language extralinguistic factors with Malay language achievement among 
Malay multilingual students at boarding schools in Malaysia is still deficient. Being aware of this fact, the 
researchers have conducted a study on dominant second language extralinguistic factors in learning a second 
language. The researchers are interested in studying motivation as one of the main factors in extralinguistic. As a 
continuation of these efforts, the researchers tried to find the relationship between academic achievement in Malay 
language by the students and the second language extralinguistic factors. This study uses Dunn & Dunn Learning 
Styles, and the Attitude Motivation Test Battery (AMTB) questionnaire created by Gardner. Theory-based 
questions are constructed in forms of questionnaire and responses are analyzed. The results indicate that there is a 
relation between language extra-linguistics factors with the bilingual Malay students’ achievement in Malay 
language. This is further ascertained when the research questions are proved right. The results from the field survey 
and observation study showed that Malay students from Sekolah Berasrama Penuh Integrasi Jempol, Batu Kikir 
(SBPIJ) choose attitude toward second language speaker identity as the dominant motivation variable, the same as 
well to Malay students from Sekolah Menengah Sains Tuanku Jaafar, Kuala Pilah (STJ). Emotion produces the 


main part in motivation. 


Keywords: extralinguistic, utterance, second language, motivation and emotion 


According to The Free Dictionary (2010), the word “extralinguistic” means collective knowledge that is 
needed to comprehend an utterance and pronunciation. Extralinguistic is the situation beyond the bound of the 
linguistics, however, it is a free pattern that can exist in any fields of study and the field of language studies, 
extralinguistic elements are considered because the elements give information about motivation, emotion, 
behaviour, personality, and so on that are proven helping a student grasp the certain language. In this study, the 
researchers connected all four ancillaries and extralinguistic in language learning which are essential in order to 
indicate the perfection of other languages’ acceptance besides the mother tongue. 


Factors of Extralinguistic 


The literature reviews about extralinguistic in Malaysia was pioneered by Noor Aina Dani (2008) who 
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mentioned the factors of extralinguistic exist together with the second language, and it could act as language 
catalyst and vice versa. The factors of extralinguistic are related to the learning processes whether language 
learning, science, or mathematics. Noor Aina Dani (1997) based on her study about the extralinguistic elements 
in language learning toward 109 respondents stated that language exposure and behaviour were two elements of 
the factors of extralinguistic for the students in the study. Malay language exposure was acquired through the 
contracts with print media, electronic media, and social interaction. Behaviour was related to the students’ 
personal acceptance toward Malay language and types of motivation. 

The survey was carried out in only a district. Since the study was a short term study, the elements of 
extralinguistic which were studied were also limited to language exposure, behaviour, and motivation. The 
results of the study were acquired from the research on the questionnaires which had completely been answered 
by the respondents. 

The results of the study by Noor Aina Dani (1997) showed that the language exposure through print media 
revealed the higher preference of respondents toward reading entertainment magazines and materials. Although 
the magazines were written in Malay, the language structures were ungrammatical. Sixty-one point forty three 
percent (61.43%) of the respondents did not read the newspaper even three days in a week. The respondents 
who read the newspapers would prefer local newspapers which provide three sections (Malay, English, and 
Dusun/Kadazan language). Therefore, they would have the options, so their readings did not only focus on 
Malay section. 

The respondents’ Malay language exposure through electronic media was limited. The study by Noor Aina 
Dani (1997) found that more respondents had the engagement with the Malay programs on the radio rather than 
watching the Malay shows on the television. The duration to listen to the Malay programs is less than two 
hours and more than half an hour. Besides, there were also local radio channels which used the indigenous 
languages such as Dusun, Kadazan, Bajau, and Murut. 

According to Gooskens’s study (2006), the factors of extralinguistic cannot be separated from 
intelligibility between two languages, for examples, Danish and Swedish. The purpose of the experiment 
carried out by Schuppert and Gooskens (2011) was not to include two factors of extralinguistic (language 
exposure and behaviour) in indicating the role of intelligibility with Danish and Swedish. The subjects of the 
study were native speakers of Danish as many as 19 persons and 26 persons of Swedish native speakers. The 
subjects of the study were given the task to match 50 cognate nouns with the suitable pictures. The result of the 
study showed the word recognition score by Danish native speakers stated (63%) was not obvious compared 
with the score by Swedish native speakers that stated (65%). It meant unlike the Swedish native speakers, the 
Danish native speakers did not show the better performance than Swedish native speakers in the word 
recognition task. The result showed that the factors of extralinguistic play the important role in the related 
language intelligibility, and when the factors of extralinguistic expand, the unbalance of language intelligibility 
will be formed. 

In the past researches, most of the factors of extralinguistic were considered as the reason of unbalance in 
the mutual intelligibility between two languages. In the study, Schuppert and Gooskens (2011) came up with 
the hypothesis that the unbalance was because of the factors of linguistics, not extralinguistic. The purpose of 
the research by Schuppert and Gooskens (2011) was to exclude the influences of extralinguistic factors on 
mutual intelligibility and compare their intelligibility scores with the past researches’ scores. To put their 
research in the perspective, they started the arguments by giving the clear picture of two extralinguistic factors 
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which were discussed based on a few opinions of other researchers. The factors of extralinguistic of the second 
language in the writing context referred to the Malay students’ motivation of three groups which are Sekolah 
Berasrama Penuh Integrasi Jempol (SBPIJ), Sekolah Menengah Sains Tuanku Jaafar, and Sekolah Menengah 
Sains Rembau in Negeri Sembilan. 


Motivation 


Motivation is an essential component in indicating the success of second language learning for the 
students at school. In this study, the researcher should be focusing on integrative motivation and instrumental 
motivation. According to Crookes and Schmidt (1991), integrative motivation refers to the student’s tendency 
to indicate their aims in learning the second language. This factor comprises the positive behaviour of the 
students toward the second language, besides they want to be the society of the second language. Hudson (2000) 
claimed that instrumental motivation is a desire to gain something practical and concrete through the second 
language learning, for instance, social reward, economy or improving status in the society. In addition, Gardner 
(2000) stated that behaviour does not influence directly the second language learning, but behaviour influences 
the students’ motivation. Gardner added that motivation can be well-explained as the combination of 
someone’s effort and desire to achieve the aim of the positive language learning. 

Motivation in the second language learning occurs together with behaviour, attitude, and personality. 
According to Reid (1998), factors of emotion include anxiety (high/low), behaviour (positive/negative), 
motivation (strong/weak), self-confidence, perseverance, and responsibility. Each student is equipped with their 
own signs and the intensity of emotion factors. This influences the task of second language learning. 
Apparently, Reid (1998) took the view that there is the strong relation between the emotion and the types of 
students’ personalities. 

Motivation is a concept that is defined in the various ways and dimensions by the researchers in the field 
of psychology and other scientific fields. As the result, the concept of motivation comprises the inconsistent 
definitions. In Gardner’s study (2005), he referred to the findings of Keller’s study (1983) that stated the 
motivation is the option made up by the individual about experience, aim, and effort to achieve or avoid the 
certain target. 

Commonly, the important feature of motivated individual can be seen through their respective aims. Most 
individuals have aims, but it cannot be achieved without the characteristics that help them achieve the aims. 
The motivated individual does not only have the aim, but also they strive hard to achieve the target. They also 
does not give up easily, and also they have the enthusiasm to achieve the aim that is set. Besides, they also 
show the strong interest in the activities that need to be gone through before the aim is achieved. The high 
motivated individual is capable of expecting their own success. When they succeed, they are able to show their 
high self-confidence, and they are so motivated and determined for each of their own behaviours. Motivation to 
learn the second language is not instilled easily because it refers to the various aspects of cognitive, affective 
and behaviour, and also external eagerness. Motivation cannot be indicated by using the scale. 

In brief, motivation is a wide concept refers to cognitive, affective, and conative characteristics. All the 
characteristics can be seen on the motivated individual. Someone may want to learn the certain language 
because of the purposes that related to integrative orientation or instrumental, however, it needs to be attached 
with motivation traits. The motivated individual has the reason or motive to get involved in the relevant activity, 
and they also do not give up easily. They also show the enthusiasm in order to achieve the specific aim. 
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Figure 1 shows two types of different variables in language learning which are ability and motivation. The 
student who has the higher ability (wiseness/smartness and language abilities) is much more successful in 
learning the language than the student who is less skillful because the student with the high ability will strive 
hard, give the full attention on their tasks, have their aims, have the strong interest and passion in learning 
something, and show the high level of confidence about their achievements. According to Gardner (2005), most 
of education psychologists such as Carroll (1963), Bruner (1966), and Glazer (1976) agreed that ability and 
motivation are two important factors that related to school achievement. 

Figure 1 explains about the ability and motivation as two important factors in context of formal and 
informal learning. The formal context refers to the teaching process such as in the language class, and the 
informal context refers to the situation when the language is used and experienced such as listening to the radio, 
being the committee of the language club, and also using the language for the daily communication. Although 
ability and motivation involve in the formal context, motivation can be seen clearly in the informal context if it 
is compared with ability because the motivation tend to indicate whether someone willingly want to get 
involved in the informal context. It is shown through the dotted arrow that connects the ability to the informal 
context. Based on the model, both contexts show the way to the result of linguistics and the result of 
non-linguistics. Eventually, it shows that the situation of education and cultural context have the influence on 
the motivation not the ability. 


Education 


Linguisti 
background Formal inguistic 


context result 


Context of culture Motivation | Informal Non-linguistic 
context result 


Figure 1. Second language takeover socio-education model. Source: Robert C. Gardner (2005). 


It is clear that language acquisition involves the several factors as following: 

(1) The quality of teaching—teacher, curriculum, and teaching planning; 

(2) The chance to use the language that is learnt; 

(3) The context and the sociocultural expectation; 

(4) Students’ abilities—academic (smartness) and language talent; 

(5) Affective context—the affected students, behaviour, motivation, and anxiety; 

(6) Personality variables; 

(7) Learning strategies. 

The observation of the seven variables show that the variables are divided into two groups. Factors 1-3 
refer to the environment characteristics whereas factors 4-7 are the characteristics of the student. Although the 
environment characteristics have the important role in learning the language, the characteristics are still in 
individual control. 
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A student could gain the good quality of learning, but the success of the process depends on the student’s 
acceptance. 

Model of socio-education (see Figure 2) shows that individual motivation to learn the second language 
related to these two variables. One of the variables is the behaviour on the situation of the education. 
Apparently, the natural education situation affects the student’s motivation level. The enthusiastic teachers, 
skillful in the second language, dedicated, the interesting curriculum, the systematic teaching planning, and the 


good assessment procedure will improve the level of motivation of the student. 


> Abilit 
E toward y Language 
education situation acquisition 


Integrative 
Motivation 
vy 
Instrumental 


Figure 2. Socio-education model. Source: Robert C. Gardner (2005). 


Language anxiety 


Gardner (2005) referred to the view of Yashima (2002); and Yashima, Zenule-Nishide, and Shimizu 
(2004), proved that the structure labelled as international posture affects the motivation in the model of 
structural equality that connects behaviour and motivation to the achievement of the second language or the 
commitment to speak, and the oftenness to speak the second language. In the study of Yashima et al. (2004), 
the term of international posture was defined as the behaviour toward the international community that 
influences the learning process and communication of English language among Japanese students. Behaviour is 
assessed based on the relation among culture, approach ofteness (purpose of interacting with the foreigners), 
interest in the global activities, and foreign affairs. International posture also shows the receptivity to others’ 
culture. It is also shown through the research observation that is clearly on the respondents from the SBPIJ and 
the Sekolah Menengah Sains Tuanku Jaafar (STJ) that those research schools are always visited by the foreign 
guests from other countries such as Japan, German, and Arab. Receptivity to foreign culture helps the students 
from the aspect of motivation in learning B2 (second language) and succeeds in every examination for the sake 
of the career in future. 

In addition, instrumental orientation is also involved in the second language achievement. In many kinds 
of the situations, an individual wants to learn the certain language for the practical reasons. If this concept was 


related to the achievement, it would be related to the motivation. 
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Regarding the discussion about the past researchers’ views, so Gardner (2005) created a test called “The 
Attitude Motivation Test Battery (AMTB)”. 

AMTB was created to manage the various of socio-education component in acquiring the second language. 
There are two types of sub-test, for examples, the test with 10 items and sub-test with four items. The variables 


of concept that are created to be assessed as follows. 


Behaviour Toward the Education Situation 

According to the affective reaction on any of the aspects in the classroom, and it can be evaluated from the 
aspect of classroom environment, the quality of learning materials, material availability, curriculums, teachers, 
etc. In the AMTB, these aspects are assessed through participants’ opinions about the teachers who get 


involved in the course. 


Integration 

It is assessed using the various ways, and it also represents the affective reaction of the certain group. 
Integration involves the individual’s orientation on the language learning that focuses on the communication 
between the members of the different language groups. It also comprises the interest in the foreign language 
group and the behaviour toward the group of the target language. This concept refers the receptiveness to other 
cultures. The individuals who have the high integration do not only focus on the language community and their 
nation. In fact, they are well-prepared to accept the features of the language group that are different compared 


with their own language. 


Motivation 

Motivation includes the various aspects. The fundamentals of motivation can be identified through three 
aspects: evaluating the effort, perseverance, and willing to learn the language. Someone who is motivated has 
these three features. In the socio-education model, behaviour toward the education situation and integration is 
the main support of the motivation. It is the same goes to the instrumental, learning motivation, and personality 
characteristics; however, these features do not even give the huge impact toward the motivation. 


Language Anxiety 

Anxiousness about the certain language could rise in various situations, for instances, interpersonal 
communication, language practices, and tests. It is caused by the type of anxiousness that is more general such 
as the bad experience in the past or the lack of knowledge and skills in the certain language. 

Based on the AMTB of Gardner (2005), the researcher chose 36 items to be ticked by the Malay students 
from the Sekolah Menengah Sains Rembau (SEMESRA). The elements in those items are important to 
comprehend the existence of the following variables: 

(1) Interest in the second language (B2); 

(2) The intensity of the students’ motivation; 

(3) Behaviour toward learning the second language; 

(4) Behaviour toward the second language speakers; 

(5) Integrative orientation; 

(6) The willing to learn the second language; 

(7) Instrumental motivation. 

Every item will be answered by ticking any one of the provided likert scale from 1 to 6. 
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The subjects of the research are the excellent students based on their academic achievements, and they 
were chosen to study at boarding school after getting the excellent result for Malaysia public examination. The 
research finding result showed that the students’ cleverness will give them the high motivation to succeed. It 


ensures that the students strive to reach their aims in the future. 


The Dominant Second Language (B2) Extralinguistic Factors According to a 
Group of Malay Students as the Studied Subjects 


Motivation Variables 

Elaboration of the dominant second language (B2) extralinguistic factors based on the group of Malay 
students in the research was started with the motivation. In the theory of monitor (Krashen, 1981), motivation 
factors are the process beyond the mind that also influence the student’s language learning. Motivation is also 
explained to react and filter out all the unimportant language parts out of the students’ mind. To receive the 
suitable data with the principle of monitor theory, the researcher used the AMTB test by Gardner (2005). The 
variables of motivation concept that were reported such as the interest in the second language, intensity of the 
students’ motivation, behaviour in learning the second language, behaviour toward the native speakers, integrative 
orientation, willing in learning the second language, and instrumental motivation. The research data were 
analysed according to the procedure min/x by Gardner (2005). The research results about the dominant factors 
of second language (B2) extralinguistic are based on the research group of Malay students shown in Table 1. 

Table 2 shows the motivation of the groups of Malay students from SBPIJ, STJ, and SEMESRA. The 
dominant motivation for the SBPIJ clearly tends to the behaviour toward native speakers of the second 
language with mean 35.8. At the same time, the researcher found that the STJ also chose the behaviour toward 
the native speakers as the most dominant extralinguistic factor. The mean of the STJ is 58.38; on the contrary, 
the SEMESRA apparently chose the interest in learning the second language (min 149.2). 


Table 1 
The Dominant Second Language (B2) Extralinguistic Factors According to a Group of Malay Students as the 
Studied Subjects 


Motivation Extralinguistic factor 
Interest Intensity Bhv B2 Stdnt Bhv Integrative Willing Instrumental 
SBPIJ 35.56 24.89 29.71 35.8 29.46 25.9 34.03 
STJ 43.13 32.08 38.9 58.38 24.72 38.66 22.61 
SEMESRA 149.2 77.28 120.26 126.54 120.75 108.67 118.33 


Notes. Interest: interest in the second language; intensity: intensity of the students’ motivation; Bhv B2: behaviour in learning the 
second language (B2); Stdnt Bhv: behaviour toward the native speakers; integrative: integrative orientation; willing: willing in 
learning the second language; instrumental: instrumental motivation. 


Next, the order of extralinguistic factors of the motivation variables according to the priority of the groups 
of Malay students is shown in Table 2. The data of the dominant second language extralinguistic factors 
according to the each group priority show the SBPIJ chose the behaviour toward the native speakers of the 
second language as the most dominant (mean 35.8), followed by the interest (mean 35.56), instrumental (min 
34.03), behaviour (B2) (mean 29.71), integrative (mean 29.46), willing (mean 25.9), and the last one is the 
intensity (mean 24.89). According to Krashen (1981), three types of motivation are found to influence the 


students’ second language learning, they are integrative motivation, instrumental motivation, and social group 
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qualification motivation. Integrative motivation is a willing to join the society that speaks the second language 
which is being learnt by the student. Instrumental motivation is a willing to use the learnt language for the 
practical purposes, for example, to get a job. Motivation of the social group qualification is a willing to gain the 
skills of the spoken language of the social group which are qualified by the students. 


Table 2 

Order of Extralinguistic Factors of Motivation Based on the Priority of the Study of Malay Students’ Group 
Schools Order of extralinguistic factor of motivation 

SBPIJ 1. Student behavior; 2. Interest; 3. Instrumental; 4. Behaviour (B2); 5. Integrative; 6. Willing; 7. Intensity 
STJ 1. Student behaviour; 2. Interest; 3. Behaviour (B2); 4. Willing; 5. Intensity; 6. Integrative; 7. Instrumental 
SEMESRA 1. Interest; 2. Student behaviour; 3. Integrative; 4. Behaviour (B2); 5. Instrumental; 6. Willing; 7. Intensity 


Note. Source: field work (2011). 


The background history of the establishment of the selected boarding schools in this study shows that the 
SBPIJ started operating in 2002. The exposure of the native speaker language (B2) started being implemented 
among the students in 2005. The SBPIJ would always welcome the visits of the students from Japan for the 
program of mobility and exchange students. Over the years, all the exposures which had been gained by the 
students from the exchange native speakers of the second language gave the positive and beneficial impacts to 
the SBPIJ students. The more presences of the second language native speakers had motivated all the local 
students to learn the second language. At the same time, they need to get the excellent result for Malay 
language in order to maintain the ranking as the best boarding school. 

Motivation also triggers the strong interest while the Malay students learn the second languages as the 
elective and compulsory subjects. It is good as the situation where the students of boarding schools have the 
exposures and opportunities to get involved in any kinds of contests that related to the second languages which 
are carried out at the local level or international level, for examples, Japanese Speech Contest, Germany Story 
Telling, Lantern Fiesta and Moon Cake, and various contests of English language such as International 
Symposium on Nature, English Debate and English in Camp. 

The situation of the students from the SBPIJ is similar to the students of the STJ. The data of the dominant 
second language extralinguistic factors based on the priority of the STJ respondents showed that the behaviour 
toward the native speakers of the second language as the most dominant (mean 58.38), followed by interest 
(mean 43.13), behaviour toward the second language (B2) (mean 38.9), interest (mean 38.66), intensity (mean 
32.08), integrative (mean 24.72), and the last one is the instrumental (mean 22.61). 

The selection of the similar extralinguistic concept variables could be identified by the researcher for the 
both boarding schools. The reasons were respondents that felt impressed about the native speakers of the 
second language; it does not matter whether the native speaker is a teacher or student. According to Azizi 
Yahaya (2006), extrinsic motivation occurs from the external stimulation to encourage someone in doing the 
certain activity that is beneficial for one’s self. The types of stimulations for the extrinsic motivation are like 
the compliments, incentives, gifts, grades, and environment climate that is conducive to encourage the students 
in learning. The second language learning is different because the stimulations have the additions such as the 
native speakers, artists, songs, cartoons, dramas, and cinemas. 

As the answer for the first objective, the results of the study showed the extrinsic motivation of the SBPIJ 
and STJ students was high. The behaviour of admiring the second language native speakers motivated the 
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students of the SBPIJ and STJ to be interested in the second language besides strived to succeed in the subject 
of Malay language. 

The selection of the extralinguistic concept variables for the SEMESRA was different. The results of the 
survey about the dominant second language extralinguistic factors based on the priority of each group for 
motivation factor showed that the SEMESRA respondents chose the interest toward the foreign languages as 
the second language for the most dominant (mean 149.2), followed by behaviour toward the second | anguage 
native speakers (mean 126.54), integrative (mean 120.75), behaviour toward the second language (mean 
120.26), instrumental (mean 118.33), willing (mean 25.9), and intensity (mean 24.89) as the last option. 

The students who have the intrinsic motivation do not need the incentives or rewards because all the 
activities that were carried out already gave them the reward and satisfaction. Azizi Yahaya (2006) stated that 
someone might get the high intrinsic motivation if a psychology situation motivated them to do something that 
they are interested in. As the answer for the first objective of the study, the results of the study showed that 
intrinsic motivation of the SEMESRA students was at the high level. It showed that the SEMESRA students 
have the internal motivation that exists of the interest factor to learn and succeed in the second language (B2) 
learning. The survey result of the SEMESRA was different compared with the other two boarding schools 
which are the SBPIJ and STJ. 

The finding of the study by the researcher is similar to the finding of Ainol Madziah Zubairi and Isarji Hj 
Sarudin (2009) which the finding showed two interesting findings existed from the study. First, the Malaysian 
students were so motivated to learn the foreign language because of the extrinsic and intrinsic reasons, for 
example, student reported that they had learnt the foreign language because of extrinsic reasons such as the 
career in the future, to make them have more knowledge or to fulfill the requisite to graduate. 

The researcher thinks that the differences are clear because the students were not exposed with the 
presence of the second language native speakers. It was because of the situation that the school just started 
operating in 2009, and the students mostly the intake of the excellent Malaysia Lower Secondary Examination 
students with straight “A” for eight subjects. The students were the second intake for the form 4 students of the 
SEMESRA. The interest especially in pursuing the study abroad after Sijil Pelajaran Malaysia examination 
caused the students to put the high target to succeed. Gardner (2005) and Krashen (1981) called this kind of 
interest as the instrumental motivation. 


The Conclusion of the Relation Between Malay Students’ Achievements of Malay 
Language and the Second Language (B2) Extralinguistic Factors 


The relation between the second language (B2) extralinguistic factors and Malay language achievement of 
the Malay students at the SBPIJ, STJ, and SEMESRA is acquired through the analysis of correlation Spearman 
Rho. The result of the analysis as follows. 


Extralinguistic Factor of Motivation 

The results of the study showed the relation between Malay language achievements of Malay students and 
the interest in the second language stated the significant correlation at the alpha level of 0.074; meanwhile, 
there is a strong relation between Malay students’ achievements in Malay language and the motivation intensity 
in the second language that showed the significant correlation at the alpha level of 1.000. 

The firm relation could be seen between the Malay students’ achievements in Malay language and the 
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willing to learn the second language, the achievements of Malay students in Malay language and instrumental 
motivation in the second language showed the significant correlation at the alpha level of 0.074. 

Besides the results of the interest, willing, motivation intensity, and instrumental motivation through the 
SPSS 18 test, it apparently showed the relation between Malay language achievements of Malay students and 
instrumental motivation in the second language set the significant correlation at the alpha level of 0.074. The 
similar result of the relation between Malay language achievements of Malay students and the behaviour 
toward the second language native speakers showed the significant correlation at the alpha level of 0.074. The 
similar correlation 0.074 was acquired through the relation between Malay language achievements of Malay 
students and behaviour in learning the second language. The relation between the dependent variables 
(students’ marks of Malay language) and the second language extralinguistic factors (motivation, behaviour, 
emotion, and personality) as the independent variables produced the Spearman Rho correlation between the 
positive coefficient 0.074 and the perfect level of positive coefficient 1.000. The data represented three schools 
that were studied by the researcher. In a conclusion, there are a strong positive relation and a strong perfect 
positive relation between Malay students’ achievements in Malay language and the second language 


extralinguistic factor from the aspect of motivation. 
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Web-based language learning technologies have begun to play an increasingly important role in the teaching of 
foreign/second languages (L2). The university teachers’ roles are shifting, teachers play a multiple roles to optimize 
the teaching effect, this paper is an empirical study on how teachers’ role affect learner autonomy by choosing two 
non-English major classes and compare the learner autonomy data before and after the reform, the data are 
collected through questionnaire and analyzed by SPSS 15.0. The findings tell us that the non-English majors 
possess a low level of learner autonomy, but it is proved in the experiment that it is possible to improve the learning 
autonomous ability of non-English major students by changing the teachers’ role from an authority to a facilitator 
or supervisor of the learning process. Students are positive to the change of teachers’ role, and it shows in another 


way that teachers play a positive role in the process of fostering students’ autonomy ability. 


Keywords: web-based, teacher’s role, autonomous learning 


With the rapid development of information technology, computer-based English teaching is widely 
applied in college English autonomous learning. The latest ELT (English Language Teaching) theory 
emphasizes that teaching and learning is a process of the interaction between teachers and students, in this 
process, students play a key role instead of teachers. This is far different from the traditional teacher-centered 
language learning. And web-based language learning environment is a good way to change the traditional 
language learning method and then bring students into a new limitation-free language learning world with 
unlimited location and time. Therefore, the web-based college English learning system is adopted by more and 
more universities to establish an independent platform for students to learn English after class. 


Literature Review 


The Characteristics of Networked Multimedia-Assisted Teaching Environment 

College English Curriculum Requirements of China (2007) demands that the colleges and universities in 
China should “extensively use the advanced information technology, develop and construct a variety of 
computer-based networked courses, provide students with good English learning environment and conditions”, 
which affirms the necessity of the new multimedia-assisted language teaching model, requiring: 


All colleges and universities should make full use of modern information technology, change the single 
teacher-oriented teaching mode by computer-based classroom teaching of English. On the basis of modern information 
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technology, especially network technology, the new teaching model makes the teaching and learning of English free of 
time and place constraints, developing toward the direction of personalization and self-learning. 


The network-based foreign language teaching expands time and space of teaching. With the development 
of China’s computer network technology and teaching software development, the network-based English 
teaching begins to perform its evident advantages and plays an important role in teaching. One of the 
significant advantages is that teachers can create a lively learning environment, improve teaching efficiency 
and teaching quality by using the internet and multimedia technology. Multimedia-based teaching integrates the 
technology of texts, graphics, images, animation, video, and audio, which increases sensory stimulation of 
students and makes the teaching figurative, three-dimensional and vivid, thereby increasing students’ interest in 
learning. With the support of multimedia technology, teachers have transferred from pure explainers and 
conductors to take diverse roles. 


Autonomous Learning 

Class hours are far from enough for grasping a foreign language which needs constant practice to make it 
perfect. It is well-known by the foreign/second languages (L2) teachers that teaching learners how to learn, 
learner autonomy and learner independence have significantly influenced EFL (English as a Foreign Language) 
language education. There are numerous definitions of autonomy and other synonyms for it in relevant 
literature, such as “independence” (Sheerin, 1991), “language awareness”. Here we consider learner autonomy 
and learner independence in language teaching that are synonyms or used interchangeably (Pinkman, 2005). 

In the late 1970s, in a report that Holec (1981) was commissioned to write for the Council of Europe, he 
defined autonomy as “the ability to take charge of one’s learning” (Holec, 1981). He highlighted that learners 
have to work within a learning structure which enables them to exercise their ability to take control of their 
learning. According to Holec, to take charge of one’s learning means to be responsible for all the decisions 
related to the learning process. Similar opinions were developed by Little (1991), as learner autonomy is a 
“capacity for detachment critical reflection, decision making, and independent action”. And according to Hsu 
(2005), independent learners are better able to understand what is being taught, achieve learning objectives, 
monitor their own learning, and use appropriate learning strategies. In light of these findings, “independence” 
and “autonomy” imply that students take a greater degree of control over the content and methods of learning 
than is usual in classroom language learning contexts and to develop their integrated language skills. 

These definitions of independent learning seem to cut the teacher’s role from web-based language learning. 
At the web-based learning first introduced in Chinese universities, teachers’ role is questioned under this new 
mode of language learning process. Some addressed that, with the help of information technology and 
computer, teachers are unnecessary in the autonomous learning process. Some even considered that the 
laboratory workers can play the role of supervisor instead of teachers. All these misunderstandings sourced 
from the conflicts between the deep-rooted traditional teacher-centered teaching method and the new mode 
of student-centered teaching method. Does web-based language learning really means learning without 
teachers? 

Little (1990) argued, autonomy is not a synonym for self-instruction... autonomy is not limited to learning 
without a teacher (Little, 1990, p. 70). He highlighted the importance of a counsellor in providing individual 
tutorials for guidance and encouragement in the process of moving from dependence to independence is also 
well-documented by Pinkman (2005). 
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While when it comes to the deeper connotation of “independent learning”, Little (1991) opened another 
door as he put emphasis on the notion of cooperating with others as a socially responsible person. This 
definitions show mainly on the result of independence as cooperation while others may put more attention on 
the results of independent as being alone. So this defines “independent learning” as social activity rather than 
individual. 

The researchers argue that the university teachers need to reposition themselves to promote the learner 
autonomy under the web-based environment. But the relevant empirical studies are rare to find especially the 
non-English major ones. By realizing this, the author designed her research questions as follows: 

(1) What are the current situations of the learner autonomy of the non-English major students? 

(2) What are the teachers’ roles in facilitating the learner autonomy in web-based learning environment? 


Methodology 


In this study, two classes of 25 students each were chosen, the two classes are from business school and 
they were taught by one college English teacher. They have college English class twice a week with two hours 
each time, and the study lasted for two terms. At the beginning of the study, before the experiment, a 
questionnaire was designed to analyze the current situation of the learner autonomy of the students. The 
questionnaire has 24 questions, it examines the following aspects: autonomy awareness, learning attitude, 
learning goals, planning, learning strategy, and learning outcome and evaluation. The answers are scaled by 1-5 
numbers, completely disagreed are 1 and completely agreed are 5, so the highest score means the one with 
highest learner autonomy. And the scores are analyzed by SPSS 15.0. 

Table 1 tells that Sig is high (> 0.05), this is a sign that the two classes in the empirical study are almost 
the same in the beginning of the experiment, there are no obvious differences between these two. Table 2 shows 
that students from both of the classes are low in learner autonomy. 


Table 1 

Questionnaire T-Test of Two Classes 

Question Pair sample t test Question Pair t test Question Pair t test Question Pair t test 

Item 1 0.096 Item 7 0.615 Item 13 0.727 Item 19 0.150 
0.097 0.615 0.727 0.150 

Item 2 0.478 Item 8 0.214 Item 14 0.540 Item 20 0.445 
0.478 0.214 0.540 0.445 

Item 3 0.065 Item 9 0.177 Item 15 0.411 Item 21 0.155 
0.065 0.177 0.412 0.155 

Item 4 0.213 Item 10 0.872 Item 16 0.532 Item 22 0.873 
0.213 0.872 0.532 0.873 

Item 5 0.098 Item 11 0.061 Item 17 0.098 Item 23 0.074 
0.098 0.061 0.098 0.074 

Item 6 0.774 Item 12 0.150 Item 18 0.867 Item 24 0.615 
0.774 0.150 0.867 0.615 


After analyzing the learning autonomy situation of the two classes, the author chose one class randomly as 
the experimental class and the other one as the control class. In the experimental class, the teacher applied the 
student-centered and teacher-assisted teaching method and the control class continues the traditional teaching 
method. 
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During the experiment, the teacher applied the student-centered method to facilitate the learner autonomy 
in the following ways: 

(1) Help students cultivate the learning autonomy awareness; 

(2) Facilitate the positive environment in class; 

(3) Guide the students design their own feasible learning plan and learning goals; 

(4) Introduce the effective learning strategy; 

(5) Help students monitor their learning process; 

(6) Help students evaluate their learning outcome. 


Table 2 

SD and avg of Each Question on the Questionnaire 

Ques C avg SD. Ques C avg SD. Ques C avg SD. Ques C avg SD. 

Item1 1 3.38 0.673 Item 7 1 2.56 0.734 Item 13 1 2.57 0.765 Item19 1 2.86 0.778 
2 3.65 1.001 2 245 0.713 2 2.47 0.767 2 2.87 0.811 

Item2 1 2.98 0.876 Item 8 1 2.34 0.546 Item 14 1 2.18 0.623 Item20 1 2.83 0.812 
2- 271 0.844 2 2.43 0.654 2 2.25 0.654 2 2.76 0.821 

Item3 1 2.05 0.565 Item 9 1 2.45 0.677 Item15 1 2.67 0.734 Item21 1 2.98 0.798 
2 221. 0.534 2 2.56 0.712 2 2.87 0.767 2 2.65 0.767 

Item4 1 2.32 0.674 Item 10 1 2.56 0.714 Item 16 1 2.53 0.765 Item22 1 2.63 0.720 
2 2.34 0.654 2 244 0.723 2 2.65 0.786 2 2.65 0.723 

Item5 1 2.86 0.852 Item 11 1 2.33 0.626 Item 17 1 2.34 0.675 Item23 1 2.14 0.654 
2. 277 0.837 2 2.43 0.674 2 2.34 0.734 2 2.22 0.678 

Item6 1 2.78 0.774 Item 12 1 248 0.723 Item 18 1 2.76 0.798 Item24 1 2.61 0.733 
2 276 0.736 2 279 0.732 2 2.98 0.810 2 2.72 0.754 


Notes. “C” stands for class; “avg” stands for average. 


Discussion of Findings 


Data Analysis 

During the two-term experiment, the teachers applied the autonomy-built strategy in the experiments class. 
The students in both classes are examined by the same questionnaire to compare the two results to see how 
teacher contributes to facilitate the learner autonomy. We can easily tell from the data that both classes are 
improved in terms of learner autonomy, but Table 4 shows that experimental class is improved much greater 
than control class. 

From Table 3, the paired sample t test is much lower than 0.05, it shows that there are great differences 
between the data from pre-test and post-test of the experimental class. This is an evidence that the experiment 
implemented on the experimental class are effective in facilitating the learner autonomy, and teacher plays an 
extremely important role in improving the learner autonomy ability. From Table 4, the paired sample t test is 
higher than 0.05, it shows that there are no great differences between the data from pre-test and post-test of the 
control class. 

The experiment data answered the research questions, the current learning autonomy ability of the 
non-English major students is low. And teachers play an extremely important role in facilitating and improving 
the learner autonomy. The experiment paralleled with other empirical studies done by the L2 acquisition 
researchers to prove that teachers have great effect on promoting learner autonomy. The same result from 
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similar experiment shows the importance of teachers and it raised the bar for the university English teachers to 
find a way to cultivate the learner autonomy ability, and to further realize the pre-set learning goal. 


Table 3 

Experimental Class Paired Sample T Test 

Pre-test and post-test T test Pre-test and post-test T test Pre-test and post-test T test 
Pair 1 Item 1a-Item 1b 0.000 Pair 9 Item 9a-Item 9b 0.000 Pair17 Item 17a-Item 17b 0.000 
Pair 2 Item 2a-Item 2b 0.000 Pair 10 Item 10a-Item 10b 0.000 Pair18 Item 18a-Item 18b 0.000 
Pair 3 Item 3a-Item 3b 0.000 Pair 11 Item 11a-Item 11b 0.000 Pair 19 Item 19a-Item 19b 0.000 
Pair 4 Item 4a-Item 4b 0.000 Pair 12 Item 12a-Item 12b 0.000 Pair 20 Item 20a-Item 20b 0.000 
Pair 5 Item 5a-Item 5b 0.000 Pair 13 Item 13a-Item 13b 0.000 Pair 21 Item 21a-Item 21b 0.000 
Pair 6 Item 6a-Item 6b 0.000 Pair 14 Item 14a-Item 14b 0.000 Pair 22 Item 22a-Item 22b 0.000 
Pair 7 Item 7a-Item 7b 0.000 Pair 15 Item 15a-Item 15b 0.000 Pair 23 Item 23a-Item 23b 0.000 
Pair 8 Item 8a-Item 8b 0.000 Pair 16 Item 16a-Item 16b 0.000 Pair 24 Item 24a-Item 24b 0.000 
Table 4 

Control Class Paired Sample T Test 

Pre-test and post-test T test Pre-test and post-test T test Pre-test and post-test T test 
Pair 1 Item 1a-Item 1b 0.725 Pair 9 Item 9a-Item 9b 1.000 Pair 17 Item 17a-Item 17b 0.234 
Pair 2 Item 2a-Item 2b 0.056 Pair 10 Item 10a-Item 10b 0.262 Pair 18 Item 18a-Item 18b 0.435 
Pair 3 Item 3a-Item 3b 0.431 Pair 11 Item 11a-Item 11b 0.342 Pair 19 Item 19a-Item 19b 0.675 
Pair 4 Item 4a-Item 4b 0.345 Pair 12 Item 12a-Item 12b 0.323 Pair 20 Item 20a-Item 20b 0.098 
Pair 5 Item 5a-Item 5b 0.489 Pair 13 Item 13a-Item 13b 0.660 Pair 21 Item 21a-Item 21b 0.057 
Pair 6 Item 6a-Item 6b 0.578 Pair 14 Item 14a-Item 14b 0.123 Pair 22 Item 22a-Item 22b 0.133 
Pair 7 Item 7a-Item 7b 0.467 Pair 15 Item 15a-Item 15b 0.678 Pair 23 Item 23a-Item 23b 0.456 
Pair 8 Item 8a-Item 8b 0.894 Pair 16 Item 16a-Item 16b 0.654 Pair 24 Item 24a-Item 24b 0.675 


Notes. “Pre-test and post-test” stands for pairs from two questionnaires (pre-test and post-test); “t test” stands for paired sample t test. 


Roles of College English Teachers in the Networked Multimedia Independent Learning Environment 

From the experiment results, we can summarize the roles of college English teachers meet the new mode 
language teaching, on the other hand, with the rich learning materials online, students are more and more 
teacher-independent. Therefore, web-based language learning is a trend for L2 acquisition. Though L2 teaching 
has benefited a lot from the multimedia technology, but to make the technology provide students with truly 
effective guidance and help, teachers should re-examine their own roles and positions. The roles of university 
English teachers are concluded as follows: 

Facilitators. Any students come into contact with multimedia teaching with high enthusiasm, but after a 
period of time, there is a big gap between their expectations and the actual learning, then they will lose their 
enthusiasm for study. Thus, English teachers’ professional knowledge and experience can help students to take 
the proper learning attitude and help students master the learning skills to understand the characteristics and 
rules of English learning, enable them to better practice independent learning. 

Organizers and designers. In the multimedia-assisted teaching model, teachers bear the tasks of 
classroom activities arrangement and assist in organizing extra-curricular interactive collaboration. Teachers 
should introduce the specific procedures of the tasks to students, clarify the significance of activities for 
English learning. The students should be clear about their responsibilities before taking the tasks. In terms of 


the extra-curricular learning activities for students, teachers should take the responsibility to help them to carry 
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out the activities through various channels and platforms. At the same time, teachers also assume the 
coordinative responsibility. When students encounter difficult problems, teachers should be actively involved 
as a middleman, actively participate in the problem resolution. 

Supervisors. To guarantee a good learning outcome, teachers need to be the supervisor in the whole 
learning process. Though the supervision goes through the whole learning process, it does not mean to check 
every move of students, but to check their schedule and learning outcome. Teachers can stay in the backstage of 
the web-based learning platform to make student-specified learning plan and supervise them to follow the plan. 
In this new teaching mode, teachers supervise students to finish their own learning tasks which are different 
from their English proficiency. This offsets the weakness from offering every student the same knowledge. The 
regular checking of learning records, exercises, learning schedule, examining the learning hours offer teachers a 
clear and complete picture of the learning outcome of students. Under the supervision, students are more 
promoted to finish their tasks on time with high quality. 

Evaluators. In the multimedia-assisted teaching model, students have large freedom for autonomous 
learning, then the learning content is varied and comprehensive, therefore the teacher should pay more attention 
to the students’ learning process and learning content, help students develop initiative, enable them to study 
English under the supervision of the teachers, make regular check and assessment of students’ English learning. 
The correct assessment of students’ self-learning can ensure the teachers to continue the next step of the 
specific English teaching. So teachers should make researches on the evaluation and assessment to find more 
effective ways and means. 

Controller. Under the internet and information language learning circumstances, the students face a world 
full of various information and only part of them is useful for language learning. The ability of screening and 
selecting information vary from student to students. Some students may be easily misled by the unuseful or 
even unrelated information, and that is why teachers need to perform their role as controller to manage and 
supervise the information screening and lead the misleading information searching back on track. Researches 
show that in the college English exercises, when students are asked to collect some information around on 
specific topic, some information are Chinese, some are not related to the topic. Students sometimes are asked to 
make their computer-based conversation in English online, students with less self-discipline ability would like 
to make conversation in Chinese. All these situations tell that without the control from teachers, the online 


autonomous learning can never achieve the desired outcome. 


Conclusions 


Teachers play an irreplaceable role in L2 acquisition, especially in the web-based learning environment. 
The new multimedia-assisted teaching is not teacher-oriented, teachers play the roles of guide and facilitator, 
organizer, participant, tester and assessor, etc., which on the other hand, can never take the centered role of 
students. Then English teachers can make full use of multimedia technology to create a language environment 
for students and facilitate the positive environment in class, guide the students design their own feasible 
learning plan and learning goals, introduce the effective learning strategy to help students monitor their learning 
process and design the evaluation system to help students evaluate their learning outcome. 

The experiment proved that it is possible to improve the learning autonomous ability of non-English major 
students. But we need to realize that we are still in the transmission period from traditional way to 
student-centered way. The transmission of teachers’ role is, in another way, a new challenge to the teachers, 
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that is to say, they need to acquire the new ability of computer and internet to operate computers smoothly in 
the web-based autonomous learning process to make full use of information system to cater language learning 
needs. At the same time, teachers need to rise their bar of knowledge level to meet all the possible inquiries 
from students since they can come across all kinds of information online. These are the whole new level of 
requirements to teachers, they have to meet greater challenges in the multimedia teaching and be more active 
than in the traditional teaching and play multiple roles to adapt to the demands of modern college English 
teachers in the new technology era. 
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The paper presents an original and innovative method of measurement of symbolic capital, which is the final 
instance of conversion of an economic, cultural, and social capital. The method of measurement has been created 
by the authors of this study. The methodological path of the research is theoretically founded in the concept of 
Pierre Bourdieu, a French sociologist and anthropologist. A tool for measurement of the level of capitals among 
young people as used in the text makes it possible to explain complex social and demographic processes and deep 
changes in the picture of contemporary societies. This method may also be used for formulation of requests relating 
to political choices and preferences of young people, changes in customs, dynamics of social structures and 
stratification processes. In detailed description of the research tool, research method, and theoretical issues, the 
authors present their two own research projects, in realisation of which they used Pierre Bourdieu’s concept and 


their own concept of measurement of capitals. 


Keywords: Bourdieu’s concept, symbolic capital, the authors’ own method of measurement, young people, research 


In the paper, it will present an original and innovative way of measuring of the capitals: economic, social, 
and cultural, which make up the symbolic capital. The authors are members of the research team of young 
university dormitories of Torun city ACCEPT. It was the team who came up with the idea of the study of 
symbolic capital, which has its origins in the concept of the eminent French sociologist and 
philosopher—Pierre Bourdieu. 

The presented strategy research procedure was subjected to numerous tests, and proved its usefulness in 
practice. What distinguishes the approach is that you can, by relatively little effort and resources, using a simple 
tool, obtain information about the approximate level of individual capitals. 

Above all, this tool developed by the authors to measure the levels of capitals using the theory of P. 
Bourdieu is a great way of obtaining data from almost all areas of social functioning of individuals. Both the 
theory and one of the ways of its implementation, which the authors created, can be used to create new 
solutions in the field of social policy, education policy, public administration, and new social solutions. 

The paper is divided into three main parts. In the first part, the authors reconstruct the intellectual sources 


of research strategies and theoretical contexts of understanding of the concept of capitals. The second part 
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presents in detail the author’s method, technique, and tool designed to measure the capitals, also describe the 
workflow of research on each of the necessary stages. The third part contains conclusions and analysis 
capabilities, and above all, a brief description of the two conducted by the authors large research projects in 
which the described procedure was used. 


Concepts of Capitals—Sources and Bourdieu Game 


As already mentioned above, in the presented author’s strategy to measure capitals, the authors refer to the 
concept of P. Bourdieu (1930-2002)—internationally recognized as an eminent French sociologist, 
anthropologist, and philosopher. Since 1981, Bourdieu has been a member of the College de France, he was 
also the author of important for contemporary social science books: Invitation to Reflective Sociology, 
Refinement, Rules of Art, Men Domination. P. Bourdieu primarily dealt with research in the sociology of 
culture, education, and social science theory. The key to the issues in question is a book—Reproduction. 
Elements of the Theory of the Educational System is the study of the basic processes of social stratification and 
cultural transmission. Bourdieu analyzes the problems of education, showing what role it plays in the 
reproduction of the social structure, and above all in the transmission of culture to the next generation. It is in 
this book, Bourdieu describes in detail his own concept of symbolic capital and of subsequent capitals: 
economic, social, and cultural. This work, and thus the concept of a French sociologist, was the starting point 
for the presented in the text research approach. 

Reproduction was issued by Bourdieu with a close collaborator on his several important books—Jean 
Claude Pearson. In this book, the authors analyze constructing and reproducing mechanisms of the social 
hierarchy of egalitarian, by definition, democratic society. Almost from the beginning of his scientific career, 
Bourdieu believed that the area in which societies form social distinctions is manufacturing field of culture. A 
person in Bourdieu participates in the social space consisting of different fields, multidimensional, and his/her 
position is determined not by class membership, but by the amount of capital held. Symbolic capital determines 
the difference, is also a mechanism for social mobility (Bourdieu, 2007). 

The discussion around the concept of capitals is now taking place not only in the scientific literature, but 
also in journalism, media, and popular science literature. Unfortunately, the concept of social capital has 
become rapidly a buzzword a kind of fashionable ornament for rhetorical skirmishes. 

Often, and wrongly, it is believed that the concept of social capital was popularized by texts of P. 
Bourdieu and J. Coleman. 

In fact, the first time this term was used by a pedagogue—Lynda J. Hanifan. Social capital is treated 
as a result of a multicultural historical process, conditioned by many parallel factors (Trutkowski & Mandes, 
2005). 

After many years, since the introduction to the social sciences, the term “social capital”, different schools 
still collide with each other. Some people consider social capital to be a dimension, which can be used to 
describe only individuals and small groups, others—that it applies to the whole of society. Parallel still is 
ongoing discussion on the relationship among economic, cultural, and social capital (Growiec, 2011). 

Pierre Bourdieu called the capital an element, which in the most fundamental way organizes social life. He 
distinguished three forms of capital: economic, cultural, and social. To these three main forms, added symbolic 
and political capital: Symbolic: It is the same as the socially sanctioned and institutionally established power, 
which results from the collected resources associated with the three basic forms of capitals. Usually manifests 
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itself as a prestige assigned to a particular social position, such as, for example, reputation. Political: a specific 
form of social capital that had to exist mainly in Soviet-type societies. 

Economic capital is in the form of material resources. Cultural capital is understood as any kind of 
knowledge, learnedness, erudition, skills, level of cultural competence. Social capital in terms of Bourdieu 
represents, 

The sum of resources, actual and potential, that belong to an individual or a group, from the ownership of non-volatile, 


more or less institutionalized network of relationships, knowledge and mutual recognition. It means that it is the sum of 
capital and power that such a network can mobilize. 


According to this definition, the individual potential of social capital ownership, depends greatly on the 
range of networks and relationships that a person builds, and by which gains access to specific resources. The 
key role plays here, however, the size and quality of these resources, this is the total value of the capitals held 
by members of a social network (or a social group). According to this, it can be concluded that it is a specific 
combination, or the structure of certain forms of capital, which is the share of a person determines his/her 
position in a society. 

Social capital possessed by a person depends so greatly on the effort that he/she puts in other forms of 
capital accumulation. Thus, the greater the economic resources and richer resource of cultural capital, the 
greater the chance of developing networks and related feasibility of collecting the desired resources, it should 
be noted, however, that a large social capital significantly facilitates accumulation of other forms of capital. In 
summary, social capital is a “multiplier” of other forms of capital, while it is produced and sustained by the 
conversion of cultural and economic capital (Trutkowski & Mandes, 2005). 

In contrast, the aforementioned Coleman’s concept is considered to be a classic for a holistic and 
systematic approach to social capital, and therefore should, at this point be briefly mentioned. It had originally 
helped in explaining school success and failures of children raised in different families and social environments. 
Coleman says, which is particularly relevant to debated issues that social capital is a set of resources that are 
included in family relationships, or that result from specific relationships and social relations in any community. 
These resources support the cognitive and social development of man; they vary depending on the environment 
of origin. Coleman treats the social capital as the main factor that determines how human capital will be 
ultimately invested and used. Coleman outlines, that social capital consists of two components. Firstly, it is 
characteristic of the social structure (the system of relations). Second, it facilitates some personal actions, 
undertaken within this structure. Social capital means the resources, actual or potential, generated only by the 
existence between persons, different types of elations and connections. 

Coleman also argues that the key here is “closing” the network of social relations, because the closure of 
the network is a prerequisite for developing and maintaining the standards that apply within it. It also 
determines whether the trust in the given relationship network reaches a sufficiently high level. 

Another factor contributing to the reproduction of social capital is the stability of the social structure. 
According to Coleman, each form of social capital is dependent on the stability of the network of relationships, 
and any disorder in this stability is destructive. 

The third factor in the formation of social capital is the ideology, and, more generally 
speaking—normative code. It determines whether or not an individual, having available significant capital 


resources will also be willing to undergo a normative requirement to act altruistically. 
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Methodological Issues 


Lack of agreement among researchers regarding the definition of social capital, unfortunately causes 
difficulties in the study of this capital. The authors struggled with these difficulties, when they were planning 
the presented research project. Firstly, the very choice of indicators and scales created for them may raise 
methodological doubts. For example, Robert D. Putman as indicators of social capital assumed both variables 
related to social networks (social networks), and participation in local government organizations, as well as the 
norms of trust and reciprocity. Difficulties in the study of capital are also linked to the fact that in the debates 
about them there is a normative aspect. 

In designing the study, we used the concept of P. Bourdieu, based on the main thesis contained in the book 
Reproduction. Elements of the Theory of the Educational System. Bourdieu argues that the social world cannot 
be reduced only to the circulation of economic capital. The starting point for Bourdieu was inequality of 
educational achievements of children, which cannot be explained only by the economic capital of parents. This 
researcher has developed the concept of cultural reproduction, which enforces social reproduction—governs 
relations between groups and social classes. 

According to P. Bourdieu’s theory, symbolic capital is the final court of conversion of cultural, social, and 
economic capitals (Bourdieu, 1986). Each of these different forms of capitals, we understood as a real resource 
and form of power. Economic capital can be immediately and directly converted into money. It is also 
institutionalized in the form of ownership. Cultural capital can, under certain conditions, be exchanged for 
economic capital and is institutionalized in the form of educational competence. It also determines the standards 
of behavior and good taste. In contrast, social capital is created from social obligations, so-called relationship. 
Social capital in Bourdieu’s concept serves as a “multiplier” of other forms of capital, and allows to achieve 
higher profits from them. Between different forms of capital may occur conversion (Growiec, 2011). It is worth 
noting that, according to Bourdieu, with similar resources of cultural and economic capital, the social capital is 
a factor that makes a difference. Social capital is the capital of belonging, recognition, and authentication 
received from members of the group to which we belong, or to which we usurp a membership. Bourdieu was 
interested in how different types of capital together distinguished “living conditions main classes” on the basis 
of the different distribution of their total capital among the various types of capitals (Bourdieu, 1986). 


Research—Basic Information 


The strategy proposed below underwent a number of tests, and proved its usefulness in practice. What 
distinguishes this approach is that with relatively little effort and resources, using a simple tool, the authors can 
obtain information about the approximate level of the capitals. The specificity of the approach presented here 
directs the study of young people—for example, high school seniors, students, and young workers. Roughly, 
we can assume people aged 15-25 years. 

Research of symbolic capital is usually only part of the whole diagnosis. This in itself cannot be autotelic. 
Useful information, new knowledge, we will build by the correlations of symbolic capital with other facts. One 
can ask, what is the relationship of capitals with gender, place of residence, family income, or even the average 
daily temperature. Recognition of capitals should be a part of the research problem. 


Method, Technique, Tool 


In the proposed approach, the authors use the method, the questionnaire technique. This strategy is 
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supported by several arguments. Firstly, such studies provide fast effect of the requested information, and their 
analysis and processing is relatively quick and easy. In general, the work after collecting data is to encode and 
process this data. 

As signaled earlier this form of searching of information does not require the involvement of the 
extraordinary manpower and resources. To collect the data, a small team is sufficient, and the cost is limited to 
printing questionnaires and to respondent search. 

The last argument matter is the fact that the surveys are probably the most easily acceptable by the school 
authorities and large institutions gathering young people. It is from well-known and not arising controversy (as 
opposed to, for example, experiments). It is not a huge complication for a school “business day”—because it 
takes a few minutes deducted from a lesson hour or from a break. 

What is also very important for the directors of these institutions—such a test is quite easy for them to 
control. The questionnaire leaves no doubt as to the intentions and the test area, and the presence of local 
observers (for example, teachers, educators), it is natural in the process of research, and gives an additional 
guarantee of proper conduct. 

Therefore, the proposed design of the research tool questionnaire would be as follows. 


The Section on Measurement of Symbolic Capital 


For maximum simplicity and ease of participation, but also for analyzes the nature of the questions should 
be closed, and the entire questionnaire should take the focused form and fit on 1-2 A4 sheets. 

Questions from the first part will focus on the register characteristics of the respondents. In this section, 
the authors traditionally ask, for example, about age, gender, place of residence of the respondents, or the 
school they attended. 

Another part of the questionnaire should include the main research problem on which the authors focus. 
Here thay are talking about the subject of study which will be supplemented by information on the amount of 
capitals. In educational research that the authors conduct, these problems relate, for example to: education plans, 
career aspirations, relation to the state and society. It should be emphasized that from the point of view of 
interest to us here symbolic capital measurement, in the middle section, may be found, in principle, any social, 
educational problem. Importantly, in certain cases, we can swap places of Part 2 with Part 3, in order to first 
recognize the capital, and then the main problem. 

The third, large components of the questionnaire are questions to measure the symbolic capital, according 
to the described earlier, concept of P. Bourdieu. The purpose of this component is to assess the levels of 
capitals: economic, social, and cultural in a simple and clear way. Obviously, in so simplified diagnosis, 
possible is only an approximation of the value of each capital. Therefore, a selection of questions was careful 
and should be tested in the pilot studies. The proposed questions may vary depending on the environments and 
cultures in which the study is carried out. It is prior to the study to carefully analyze the various threads and, if 
necessary, regionalize tool in order to better adapt it to the test environment. 

The partial capital level is estimated on a scale of 0 to 10 points in the case of economic and social capital 
and cultural capital of 0 to 11 points—the larger the sum, the “richer” is a person symbolically. Different 
themes and questions are designed in close relation to the concept and guidelines of P. Bourdieu. In addition, 
the authors were looking for support in this area at the experiences of other researchers, constructing similar 
tools, conducting similar studies. 
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Economic capital is diagnosed based on questions about the material level of families, from which come 
the respondents, but also about taken by themselves extra works. For these two questions, respondents could 
eam up to 10 points. The authors assume that on the economic capital of young people will have a strong 
impact from the material condition of the family of origin, and therefore statements concerning families are 
scored on a scale from 0-8, and taken by the respondents works only on a scale 0-2 (depending on the amount 
of income). Such a high value placed here on families stems from the fact that the study is addressed to young 
people who have not yet had a chance to build their own substantial financial resources and inevitably are 
dependent on the resources of their families. 

Using the three questions, the authors try to assess the level of social capital. They assumed that in the 
very simple estimation, they will ask for access to specific services and professions, placed high on the social 
ladder. All questions have a similar structure. The respondents are placed in hypothetical situations—health 
problems, legal problems, financial problems—and asked about whose help would they seek in such situations. 
If the answers show that in the circle of their friends are lawyers, doctors, people are willing to lend, then 
respondents obtain the maximum number of points (4-3-3 respectively). If the respondents are planning just to 
go to “non-experts” friends, the families, then they gain fewer points—one. If they do not have among friends 
people to whom they could go for help—do not get points. For this category, you can also obtain a maximum 
of 10 points. 

The level of cultural capital is estimated on the basis of up to five questions, and here one can get up to 11 
points. First, they ask respondents how many foreign languages they know well—depending on the criteria, one 
can get here from 0 to 2 points. Then they inquire how many own books they have at home on the 
bookcase—where we have to draw some critical value, for example, at least 30 books (it should be dictated by 
the specificity of the surveyed environment)—for this question can be gotten 0 or 1 point. In the next stage, 
respondents are asked to assess themselves as, for example, pupils, students, or employees on a scale from 
“definitely weak” to “definitely outstanding’—the scale of 0-4. Next topic concerns held formal competences. 
The authors ask whether the respondents have a driver’s license, language certificates, professional 
qualifications. For each of the documents, one could get 1 point up to 3 points. As before, a list of formal 
credentials should be constructed in close relation to the studied population. At the very end is positioned a 
question about achievements, which respondents “can boast”. This question was open and one could get one 
point for this. Here we are looking for success in competitions, contests, events, involvement in important 


social enterprises. 


The Pilot, the Procedure, and the Course 


As with other studies, it is advisable to precede the research by a suitable pilot study. The aim is to refine 
the tools and procedures, early detection of errors, but also preparation of materials for data analysis. It is 
important that the groups selected for a pilot testing were similar in terms of the studied traits to the studied 
target population. The results and experience obtained in this way will facilitate the introduction of necessary 
amendments in the questionnaire and providing standardized guidelines for the conduct of the test procedure in 
the target location. 

It is reasonable, before the very reaserch take care to have the support and formal approval of the persons 
responsible for the populations in which the authors study. These can be school principals, rectors and deans of 


universities, or company managers. 
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If possible, we recommend you to conduct the test personally, that is, not through a third party. This 
allows you immediately to take care of the progress of the research in a consistent manner for all groups and in 
accordance with the intention of researches and possibly react in case of arising questions or problems. 

As in other such cases, the test should be held collectively—that is, the authors study large groups rather 
than individuals. The test must be preceded by a short introduction that presents persons conducting the test, the 
purpose of the study, and should contain instructions for completing the questionnaire. Respondents are 
informed of the possibility of refusing to participate, and are asked to give honest answers and are assured of 
anonymity. 

The whole procedure: Greeting, introduction, completing questionnaires, collecting work, thanks, 
valediction, should not take more than 30 minutes. Longer working time of respondents is not good for their 
concentration, and thus reduces the value and quality of answers. It is good practice when interviewers appear 
in pairs, which not only improves the work, but also prevents unnecessary congestion and confusion. Obviously, 
you should strive to ensure that the test time is as short as possible. 

From the obtained responses, build a database. There are a number of specialized software solutions for 
this purpose. To a simpler, smaller databases sufficient is MS Excel, to more elaborate purposes Statistica or 
SPSS. Part of the answer requires coding and interpretation, therefore, for their understanding, should be 
adopted consistent definitions. During the encoding, also is made pre-selection of answers, resulting in the 
rejection of questionnaires unsuitable for analysis. Reasons for rejection may be significant gaps in the 
information, or illegibility. 

Properly collected and coded data allow to make analyzes. An effect of the section on the capitals, may be 
the construction of the scale, from 0 to 31 points (0-10—economic, 0-10—social, 0-11—cultural). Thus 
collected data give the authors a comparison of the results of individual respondents and correlating the value 
of capitals with other studied characteristics. 


Conclusions and Analysis Capabilities 


As mentioned earlier, the proposed solution has been already for some years used in social research. As a 
team, the authors already implemented twice the tool described above and examination procedure. 

For the first time during the study conducted in 2013 on the educational plans of young people from one of 
the Polish regions, the research was conducted at the request of the Rector of the Nicolaus Copernicus 
University in Torun, and its purpose was, among other things, the diagnosis of the appropriateness of opening a 
branch of the University in one of the cities in the Central Poland—Grudziadz. The initiator and executor of the 
project were a six people Monitoring Team for Change in Culture and Education operating at the Faculty of 
Educational Sciences at the University of Nicolaus Copernicus. The aim of the study was to characterize 
students of the matriculation classes and youth educational plans of the studied region, particularly focusing on 
their higher education plans. Empirical data helped to determine the educational plans of subjects and to 
identify the factors determining them. Estimated was potential for higher education in the study area. Defined 
were preferences of young people as to the choice of studies and future university, as well as the justifications 
for declarations in relation to willingness of respondents to take second-cycle studies. 

Diagnosed were young people of matriculation and pre-matriculation classes of all secondary schools in 
Grudziadz, Swiecie, Nowe and Lasin. In total, there were 18 schools (secondary and technical schools). Tested 


were in these schools’ 2016 students. 
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Collected data during the “surveys in Grudziądz” allowed us to reach clear conclusions, and also helped 
build the educational-social characteristics of cities and students. Revealed were also very interesting 
correlations concerning, for example, place of residence and cultural capital. As it turned out, the biggest cities 
are not the best for the accumulation of this capital, as better are the small towns (20-50 thousand inhabitants). 
This thesis held up earlier in the literature (Nalaskowski, 1998), now went through empirical confirmation. 

An interesting finding is also the one on the gender. Most of the capital “rich” are men. The study revealed 
a fairly significant difference within the sexes when it comes to the chances of finding itself among the capital 
“rich”. Men, although less numerous in the study population, are in this group more than half (55.6%). 
Important here is the fact that men with high symbolic capital are over-represented not only in the techniques, 
but also in secondary schools, where significantly more women are studying. 

The obtained information is allowed to determine the educational plans of surveyed young people. They 
show that the vast majority, as many as 85.4% of “the rich”, including 47.1% of women intend to continue their 
education at the university level. At the same time of “the poor” is going to study every third person (65.2%), 
of which nearly two thirds are women. 

Socio-economic difficulties of a region are clearly affecting its inhabitants. Research in Grudziądz showed 
that the situation for young women is more difficult. Focusing on capitals groups of “the poor” and “the rich” 
confirmed this state of affairs. Young men often represent a higher level of capital wealth, and their educational 
plans are characterized by the election of prestigious courses of study, as well as faculties of study that give a 
chance to a secure future in the form of well-paid work in technical professions (Nalaskowski & Zientarski, 
2013). 

Another exemplary and interesting proposal was to demonstrate a close and strong correlation between 
educational plans, and the value of capital. As expected—the higher the symbolic capital, the higher the 
educational aspirations. But particularly interesting was the fact that the various components of symbolic 
capital, often correlated with groups of faculties. And so those with particularly high economic capital, often 
chose business studies and law, and those with particularly high cultural capital choose Humanities and Social 
Sciences. 

Another example of the use of the described methods has just been conducted by the authors of this text 
research on the identification of students with the state and society. Research in brief called “patriotic”, but it is 
just shorthand for referring to one of the possible attitudes. This research has been carried out since 2014 in 
several European countries such as Poland, Russia, Georgia, Turkey, Romania, etc. The respondents are 
students of the third year (age-group about 1992), studying at universities in different faculties. The survey 
provides information about the attitude of the respondents toward the state and society, as well as tests their 
knowledge about the country, nation, society. The aim of the research is: (1) knowing the level and extent of 
identification with the state and society among the young people; (2) diagnosis of levels of capitals: the social, 
economic, and cultural of the surveyed young people, examination of the relationship between them and the 
level of identification, which reveal the subjects; and (3) identifying and knowing of the possible relationship 
between the character of the area of study, and the manifestation of patriotic attitudes. 

Just as before, and here for the tools included was the measurement of the value of capitals according to 
the concept of P. Bourdieu. It is difficult in this case to talk about the final results and outcomes of the 
measurement, because the research is still in progress—in the following places in Europe, although a 
preliminary analysis of the data involved, already allow to show some correlation. Perhaps the most interesting 
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result is shown strong and statistically significant correlation. People who have a high level of economic capital 
are more likely to identify with the institution of the state, and have a patriotic attitude. While those with a 
particularly high social capital and lower economic, most often identify with people, nation than with the 
institution of the state. Important relationship is also evident between knowledge about the country and society, 
and the level of symbolic capital. As you might guess—the higher the amount of capital, the better scores on 
the test of knowledge. 

The results presented here are only examples of the use of the strategy described in this study, focusing on 
some specific research interests. Importantly, the use of the described strategy is perhaps possible in all areas of 
social research, in which one can refer to the concept of P. Bourdieu. 

As mentioned in the introduction, the method proposed here has virtually unlimited possibilities of use in 
the diagnosis of processes, facts and social phenomena. Beyond a reasonable doubt, the skillfully used 
measurement of capitals, can become an invaluable tool in the hands of persons responsible for policy at all 


levels, management and implementation of education programs for young people. 
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In recent years, the general reform of public sector has also interested accounting policies, techniques, and tools in 
order to make them as clear and understandable as possible. Thus, citizens and private organizations are even more 
demanding for a new and deeper disclosure of public accounting policies, fundamental to make them properly 
understood. This seems to be particularly important also because understanding public accounting policies is quite 
complex, because they highly vary not only among different countries, but also within a single country. It is also to 
be noted that in modern society, financial issues play a pivotal role in terms of public organizations’ efficiencies 
and competitiveness. This paper aims to investigate the spread and the application of emerging accounting policies 
and practices designed for public organizations. The analysis of a specific case study, settled in Italian context, 
points to better understand how public managers perceive the introduction and the results achieved through 
emerging accounting tools. The analysis offers some interesting insights in terms of new management accounting 
policies appliance to public organizations, in order to better respond to the emergent need for a much more open 


and transparent public management. 


Keywords: post new public management (post-NPM), accounting, public trust 


In public sector, the fiscal environment is facing the increasing pressure for a better management, based on 
specific policies and tools open to public intervention and on a transparent communication. These issues are at 
the roots of the post new public management (post-NPM), aiming to reform central capacity, control, and 
coordination between all public sectors through a value-based management (Pollitt & Bouckaert, 2004; 
Christensen & Legreid, 2007), being mainly focused on horizontal collaboration and on a value-based 
management (Dong, Christensen, & Painter, 2009). The post-NPM represents the most recent evolution of 
public management, which comes after the rethinking of the old public administration (embodied by hierarchal 
and Weberian forms of bureaucracy), and of the NPM reform, based on disaggregation, autonomization, 
agencification, and marketization. In the last step of public sector reformation, the post-NPM is mainly focused 
on the integration between public and private sector and civil society, also thanks to the increasing of central 
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government managerial capacity. A great attention has also been paid to public accounting systems and on 
those strategies that can contribute to make it stable, transparent, and acceptable. 

Starting from 90s, several Western countries have reformed some sectors of public administration, aiming 
to improve management practices and performance appraisals in order to increase efficiency and make them 
more responsive than ever. This reform has interested also public accounting systems; thus, for the first time, 
many governments have focused their attention on the improving or development of better control systems, a 
better management and decision-making, and a more efficient public resources assignation. To achieve this 
goal, public institutions have implemented new accounting policies and tools mainly based on digital 
technologies and contributing to administrative processes digitalization. This general reformation points also to 
make public organizations activities’ more transparent and open to public participation, also thanks to new 
communication strategies pointing to offer an increasing number of information. 

In accounting practice, information contributes to financial governance and accounting results diffusion. 
Consequently, they seem to have a direct influence on public trust in accounting system; thus, the 
accounting-trust relationship roots on: These systems ability in trust creation just as partners trust abstract 
systems, trust ability to act as a control mechanism that leads to a decreased need for formal control systems, 
and finally as a precondition for inter-organizational accounting (Mouritsen & Thrane, 2006). The recent 
reform of public accounting and the subsequent implementation of innovative policies and tools are mainly 
oriented to both improve the general transparency of the whole public sector, national and local government 
decision-making, and to ensure citizens about public accounting fairness. The present study points to offer 
some insights on the role and the influence that emerging tools and policies have on public accounting and on 
public trust in these activities. In particular, this research tries to answer the following research questions: 

RQ1: Public accounting reform has influenced/stimulated the use of technologies or specific management 
systems? 

RQ2: Public accounting communication has a direct influence on public trust in financial institution 
actions and policies? 

The paper is divided in two main sections, the first one dedicated to the analysis of public sector 
reformation, the shift from NPM to post-NPM, the role of communication on relationship between accounting 
management and public trust. The second one dedicated to the analysis of a specific case study, based on the 
experience of the Italian municipality of Amalfi in terms of accounting management reform. 


Theoretical Background 


Public Sector Reformation: The Rising of Post New Public Management 

In these days, public sector is still evolving, thanks to the spread of information and communication 
technologies (ICTs) that finally make citizens able to participate to the solution of many different social problems 
(Dunleavy et al., 2006). According to several scholars, the post-NPM is currently being formed (Lodge & Gill, 
2011) in order to offer a better response to public sector deficiencies (Alford & Hughes, 2008). If NPM can be 
defined as a perspective aiming to assure to public sector and its organizations a better administration based on 
the main feature of the so-called managerialism, according to which public sector can be managed using the same 
principles of private one (Troisi, 2015); on the other hand, the post-NPM reforms “focus more on building a 
strong and unified sense of values, trust, value-based management, and collaboration; team building; involving 
participating organizations; and improving the training and self-development” (Christensen & Lægreid, 2007, 
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p. 1060). In particular, in 1990s, NPM’ tried to respond to public sector deficits through specific strategies, 
budget plans, and implementing accounting policies aiming to compare processes, costs, and activities. 

In literature, the debate about NPM was quite lively; thus, some scholars considered public and private 
sector too different to be managed according to the same principles (Hood, 1991; Dunleavy, Margetts, Bastow, 
& Tinkler, 2005). NPM reforms were considered as “hands-on professional management” (Hood, 1991, p. 13), 
mainly based on explicit performance standards, output controls, organizational disaggregation, competition and 
contractualization, private sector-style management practices, and a parsimonious use of financial resources 
(Hood, 1991). However, the deep fragmentation and complexity arising from NPM has interested over the years 
several researchers and politicians (Christensen & Lægreid, 2011), who need for more coordination and a more 
efficient and effective approach to public policies and services. Therefore, we are still living the transition from 
those decades in which efficiency promotion and government minimizing has been considered a general panacea 
to main shortcoming of public sector to an emerging and somewhat not well defined reform of this sector. This 
reformation has been alternatively defined as new state, good governance, neo-Weberian state or even 
developmental state (see Table 1). 

All those definitions seem to be based on some common feature “especially emphasizing the rule of law, 
reliability, openness and transparency; accountability and responsibility; participation and effectiveness” (De 
Vries & Nemec, 2013, p. 7). In this context, the so-called post-NPM reforms are mainly inter-organizationally 
oriented, pointing not only to a horizontal coordination of public organizations, but also to enhance the 
coordination between public and private actors. These reforms root on the emergent need for the restoration of a 
“common ethic” and a “cohesive culture”, in order to face the loyalty corrosion and the growing mistrust typical 
of NPM era (Norman, 1995). One of the main aims of post-NPM reforms is counteract the erosion of the 
so-called “publicness” of public services, typical of NPM and aiming to reduce the democratic accountability 
level that has lead to its erosion (Haque, 2001). Nowadays, a largely shared definition of post-NPM is as difficult 
to achieve as for the one of NPM, mainly because “(...) post-NPM reforms—which partly revived some 
neo-Weberian features—have been blended with some NPM features” (Christensen & Lægreid, 2007, p. 8). 
Therefore, the post-NPM reform mainly roots on the development of a vertical and horizontal specialization in 
NPM (Christensen & Legreid, 2007). In particular, the vertical one is based on the use of more central resources 
dedicated to coordination of subordinate institutions and levels. This coordination can be achieved using stronger 
instruments of central control. On the other hand, the horizontal dimension is mainly based on those 
cross-sectoral bodies, programs, or projects used to modify the “pillarization” of the central public administration 
(Pollitt, 2003). 

The emergence of the post-NPM has been deeply influenced by the potential of ICTs and digital 
technologies; thus, according to some scholars, NPM “has essentially died in the water” (Dunleavy et al., 2005, p. 
468), under the strong impact of those technologies at the roots of the so-called “digital era governance” (DEG), 
characterized by the reintegration, needs-based holistic structures, and the digitalization of administrative 
processes (Lodge & Gill, 2011). The digitalization of public administration has been supported by the orientation 


1 The rise of NPM cannot be attributed to a single factor, but it reflects the pressures place on public departments and 
governments at the time (Leishman, Cope, & Starie, 1995). For example, NPM was more readily accepted in New Zealand and 
the United Kingdom when compared to the USA, and in particular within education, health and welfare services than within 
police forces and agencies. Moreover, a number of Western nations adopted just few selected features of NPM, while others 
embraced a managerial ethic without a complete introduction of NPM (Butterfield, Edwards, & Woodall, 2004). 
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to network-based processes aiming to generate public value in a collaborative and cooperative way (Alford & 
Hughes, 2008). Collaborative public value creation has been also enforced by the recent Web 2.0 technologies, 
which offer tools and platform dedicated to the interaction, the cooperation, and information sharing between 
different actors. Moreover, the post-NPM is also focused on the strengthening of political and administrative 
centres, and on the reintegration or definition of a stronger control over several agencies and state-owned 
enterprises (Christensen & Legreid, 2007). 


Table 1 
Key Themes Across Three Administrative Reform Ages 


Reform “ages” 


PPA (progressive public 

administration) NEM Fost NEM 
Public sector ; ; . s ; NDIE a goverment” 
Distinctiveness (group Uniform/Inclusive public service |Unbundling Return to mixed pattern of 
dimension) Loosely defined provision Contractualization/Marketization |in-house and marketized 

services; delivery networks 

Public sector ethos/career Private sector style Client based/Holism 

Policy skills Hands-on management skills Boundary-spanning skills 
Rules versus discretion Implicit/Explicit qualitative Explicit performance standards Joined“up targets . f 
(grid dimension) performance standards Output/Outcome controls Procedural/Centralized control; 

Procedural controls Impartiality/Ethics rules 


Note. Source: adapted form Lodge and Gill (2011). 


Public Accounting Management and Public Trust 

The emergence of the post-NPM paradigm has also influenced a general rethinking of public service 
development, delivering, and management. To achieve a better administration of public institutions, the 
implementation of accounting management specific practices and tools seem to be necessary; thus, these 
practices can contribute to achieve an efficient public finances administration. In particular, accounting 
management points to the development of “a well-defined results-based contract, based on clearly defined, 
result-oriented performance, rather than on the process to be followed” (United States General Accounting 
Office, 1997, p. 18). Moreover, an accounting system can be defined as “a way of aggregating and summarizing 
large amounts of data to facilitate good decision making” (Thaler, 1999, p. 183); while a public accounting 
system has been defined as “useful tool to discover and correct any ‘deviation’ from the benchmark value” 
(Mussari, 2014, p. 300). In particular, an accounting management system is mainly oriented to “audit 
performance information originating from the contractor to ensure its accuracy” (Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development [OECD], 1997, p. 3). 

The traditional accounting management systems “may not generate useful reports for management decision 
making when there are significant government policy changes” (Sciulli & Wise, 2004, p. 5). In a traditional 
context, accounting management can offer to politicians both power and responsibility, while public managers 
can just implement accounting policies under the strong supervision of them. The emergence of the post-NPM 
seems to have influenced a general reformation of these practices, aiming to restore a “general ethic” in public 
sector management, also thanks to a stronger control over public administration actions and in particular on 
financial ones. In current public, accounting practices is often still difficult to estimate services’ costs; thus, 
public agencies should renovate their accounting system in order to strive for socially efficient solutions and 
mediate between the interests of different social groups. This means that public accounting management should 
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be oriented to external legitimacy maintenance, which refers to those processes aiming to justify accounting 
professional existence among different social actors, such as the state, public and private institutions, and even 
general public (Richardson, 1987). 

In the post-NPM, trust is considered as a fundamental element of public sector reform, which is oriented to a 
general reinterpretation of modern government and the idea that public services can be entrusted “to expert 
providers who contract with the state to exercise management of resources in the public domain” (Budd, 2007, p. 
540). Moreover, post-NPM reforms are mainly focused on a strong sense of value, trust, value-based 
management, and collaboration between public professionals and civil society (Christensen & Legreid, 2007). In 
particular, collaboration seems to have a deep influence on public trust development or improvement. In literature, 
trust has been defined as those expectations that involve a general moral order and specific competence and 
responsibility norms (Barber, 1983); while, according to Luhmann, it begins where knowledge ends, making 
people able to deal with an uncertain, complex, and threatening future (1979). Therefore, trust includes both 
those social and constitutive expectations characteristic of a specific institutional field (Simmel, 1964; Zucker, 
1986). Social expectations refer to practices that are taken for granted and accepted by the majority of society’s 
participants. These practices have come to be accepted as the correct way of behaving in certain situations and 
therefore function as “social rules”. Consequently, public trust is related to the prevention of the destabilization 
arising from expectations’ disappointment, which is generally common but without a formal, while according to 
Hollingsworth and White, it mainly roots on audit and proxy accountability, as well as fiduciary duty (1999). The 
general reform of public sector, involving also accounting system, cannot avoid to better investigate the 
relationship between these activities and public trust. Thus, it can be also enforced by the emergence of new 
system of public accounting management, mainly based on collaborative, open, and clear actions. In this context, 
trust between public and private parties seems to respond to a general needs for accounting controls (English and 
Baxter, 2010), based on a relationship between political, institutional, and civil parties, who share information 
about different activities. 


Accounting Public Policies and Tools: An Italian Overview 

In several countries, accounting systems and financial information have recently deteriorated and, in some 
cases, completely collapsed. However, their renovation still represents a concrete opportunity “for strengthened 
public expenditure management”; thus, the spread of new public accounting practices has been also influenced 
by general institutional reforms and modification, pointing to the introduction of costing, budgeting, and 
performance measurement tools (Jackson & Lapsley, 2003). In the debates on post-bureaucracy, the role of 
technology on different aspects of public and private organizations management has involved also accounting 
practice and tools. In fact, the emergence of the post-NPM has led to the modernization and harmonization of 
public administration accounting system (Rossi & Trequattrini, 2011). Therefore, public accounting “has 
shifted with new structures and management systems, there remains a lack of detailed knowledge of accounting 
practices themselves” (Jackson & Lapsley, 2003, p. 361). In literature, accounting innovation has been read as 
directly related to the raising of wide communication networks, open to the participation and information 
sharing between public and private actors (Contini & Lanzara, 2008). Consequently, a better access to 
information can positively affect the emergence of new relational networks involving different actors in public 
value creation (Daly, 2006). In this stream of research, several studies have considered that the implementation 
of emergent accounting technologies has able to offer interesting benefits in terms of organizational readiness, 
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external pressures, changes in organizational strategy, structure, management systems and human capital skills, 
and openness to external sources of information (Spanos, Prastacos, & Panlymenakon, 2002). In public sector, 
the adoption of specific tools dedicated to accounting management has been influenced by private sector 
solutions, such as Key Performance Indicators (KPIs), Balanced Score Card (BSC), Activity-Based Costing 
(ABC), Strategic Cost Management. In particular, the KPIs are currently used in private sector to develop an 
effective performance measurement system (PMS). This method offers a concrete support to decision-making, 
assisting managers in determining the more relevant indicators (Shahin & Mahbod, 2007). In public sector, 
KPIs’ adoption points to improve efficiency and effectiveness of government agencies in delivering public 
services. On the other hand, BSC has been designed to better understand the relationship among objectives, 
activities, and results, integrating them in the whole management process. This method contribute to an exact 
articulation of organisational objectives, strategy formulation, plans and budgets generation, and information 
system setting up in order to achieve a better performance monitoring and management (Smullen, 1997). BSC 
implementation points to offer a clear conception of vision, strategy, and outcomes in order to make public 
organizations able to succeed (Flak & Dertz, 2005). Concluding, the ABC method is generally applied to a 
unified business process, in order to set the benchmark for processing, application, and claim costs. In 
particular, the ABC model generates performance statement which is sometimes identified as a “forth financial 
statement” in predictive accounting (Brimson, 2002). 
This method allows cost-accountants to assign all overhead cost (those that cannot be apportioned directly to the 
products) to the activities that take place in an organization and then these activities with the help of activity-drivers are 


assigned to the products-services produced. The result is to have full information about the cost of products made. 
(Vazakidis, Karagiannis, & Tsialta, 2010, p. 376) 


In public sector reform, accounting practice plays a pivotal role; thus, 2009-2010 public accounting reform 
has been mainly based on public finance coordination and public accounting systems harmonization, supported 
by specific measures pointing to public spending transparency and control (Rossi & Trequattrini, 2011). In 
Europe and in particular among EU (European Union) member states, this reform mainly roots not only on 
political and administrative decentralization, but also on the emergent need for an international coordination 
among the different government and also among the international bodies such as the United Nations and the 
European Union. Consequently, the specific measures pointing to address public accounting reform have been 
mainly based on laws financial sustainability, accounting systems’ harmonization, and public finance control 
systems redesign (Rossi & Trequattrini, 2011). This reform points to change the budget planning cycle in term 
of missions and spending programs, also through the definition of quantitative and measurable indicators, able 
to enforce the monitoring of public administration accounting practice. 

In Italy, a general rethinking of public accounting was stimulated by 77/1995 decree, which made the 
accrual accounting compulsory for all local governments. A few years later, in 1997, also the budgetary process 
was reorganized; thus, each administrative departments had to draft its global budgets and link resource 
allocation to specific targets (output budgeting) (Kuhlmann, 2010). The accounting structure of the Italian 
Regions was strictly financial and based on specific authorization process and cash basis methodology; while, 
Italian local governments were characterized by the implementation of specific financial accounting systems, 
supported by accrual methodology. However, Italian regional administrative cultures and the constellation of 
local actors have led to the emergence of important differences in accounting reform application (Magnier, 
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2003); thus, the leading municipalities in introducing such innovation were settled in North Eastern regions, 
Emilia-Romagna, Toscana, and Umbria (Lippi, 2001), while in other areas, and in particular in meridional ones, 
there was a substantial resistance to this innovative approach. Consequently, the adoption of emergent 
budgetary tools was initially limited to local level (Ongaro & Valotti, 2008), where governments have “adopted 
planning and results assessment, budgeting financial autonomy for up to 60% of their resources, and diversified 
managerial strategies for their public services as far back as 1993” (Lippi, 2003, p. 152). It has also to be noted 
that until 2003, the 93% of Italian municipalities had implemented an independent unit dedicated to managerial 
accounting services, while just the 50% of them had adopted innovative accounting methods (Capano, 2003). In 
terms of accounting reform, in 2005, the city of Pisa was the first local government to consolidate its financial 
accounts, thanks to the implementation of technical tools designed for a deeper monitoring of financial 
performances and a better management of achieved results (Kuhlmann, 2010). Consequently, Tuscany regional 
government chose this municipality to test its accounting reforms. 

In Italy, the financial reform and in particular the modernization of public accounting system was not 
completely implemented as demonstrated by the rare inclusion in fiscal final reports of information about 
outputs or outcomes (Ongaro & Valotti, 2008). This situation has been also detected by national survey 
conducted in 1999, according to which no more than one-quarter of national municipalities have defined 
performance indicators for financial efficiency and effectiveness measuring (Promberger & Marteau, 2013). 
Concluding, the new accounting tools have somewhat obliged local public managers “to look at real processes 
instead of simply paper shuffling, to measure performance and output instead of hiding behind conformity to 
regulations” (Bobbio, 2005, p. 42). 


Methodology and Case Study Structure 


This paper has been based on a qualitative approach and in particular on the case study methodology (Yin, 
2003; Fayolle, 2004) in order to better understands the real impact of emergent accounting tools on public 
finance, also through the experience of an Italian local municipality: Amalfi. The case study methodology is 
generally considered “a research strategy focused on the comprehension of those dynamics characteristic of 
specific contexts” (Eisenhardt, 1989, p. 532); thus, this approach facilitates the investigation of a phenomenon 
within its context, collecting data from several and sometimes-different sources, and making also possible to 
respond to specific research questions mainly through qualitative methods and action researches. The case 
study has been based on the analysis of Amalfi municipality in terms of new accounting systems 
implementation. The research has been conducted retrieving information both from primary and secondary 
sources (e.g., corporate web site, social media, blogs, corporate communication, etc.) and also through a 
semi-structured interview submitted to chief accountant of Amalfi municipality. 

The case study analysis has been conducted examining the strategies and tools implemented by the 
municipality of Amalfi, a city settled in the south of Italy in Salerno County, which lies on Gulf of Salerno at 
the mouth of a deep ravine, surrounded by dramatic cliffs and coastal scenery. The semi-structured interview 
has gathered detailed information about this municipality approach to accounting management and its 
disposition to the appliance of new accounting policies and tools. The interview has been based on some key 
themes identified from literature review (accounting tools and policies; decision-making; communication), 
expressed through 15 questions. The interview lasted for about 30 minutes and it has been tape-recorded, 
transcribed verbatim, and analyzed according to a specific template; in order to cover each themes defined 
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according to literature review results. The template has been coded in a matrix form, in order to record the 
action and disposition of Amalfi municipality in terms of accounting innovation, policies, and tools. 


Discussion 


This section is dedicated to a deep investigation of the influence of recent policies and tools dedicated to 
public accounting, according to the perspective and the experience of Amalfi municipality. The selected case 
study offers some evidences about the influence of emerging accounting policies and integrated management 
systems on public decision-making. 


Accounting Tools and Policies 


In terms of accounting tools and policies, the chief accountant has stated that, in line with the national 
general reformation of these activities, Amalfi municipality is used to apply the following methods: The cash 
flow statement and the management control, according to which results, the municipality has to compile 
specific document and format, in order to communicate these results to the central administrative institutions. 
The chief account has also stated that this sector and its activities has been recently restored, according to the 
main principles of harmonized accounting, even if in the last decade, a documental management system and 
other technological tools have been implemented. 

We are used to compile every single document and format required by law, even if compiling them is not so simple, 
and mainly because of based on a rigid and unchangeable format. 

Our sector has been recently rethought according to the main principles of harmonized accounting. However, the 
effects of this reform cannot be analyzed because it has been applied for the first time just in January in order to harmonize 
Italian accounting practice with European one, orienting our budget to cash management. 

Our administration use from a long time informative tools and solutions dedicated to accounting data. We 


cannot imagine an efficient accounting management system without the concrete support of automated management 
systems. 


Decision-Making 

According to chief account, the reform of accounting policies has contributed both to enhance financial 
planning and reporting, and to achieve a better decision-making, which can be directly influenced by financial 
results. 


The results of accounting practice have a direct effect on public decision-making, influencing not only financial, fiscal, 
and administrative activities, but also political ones. 


Communication 


In terms of communication, the interviewed manager has stated that its administration follows the 
legislative indication in terms of transparency, publishing on corporate website information about financial and 
fiscal activities three times a week. Public and private partners can access to these data directly through the 
corporate web site or making a formal request to access documents. Moreover, the communication of 
accounting activities is mainly based on corporate web site and traditional press organization. 

Italian law has obliged all public administration to a transparent communication and information. We attend to this 
prescription publishing three times a week on corporate web site financial and fiscal information or data. 
The institutional web site represents the most used channel through which our institution is used to communicate its 


accounting policies and the related results. However, we use also traditional press organization such as local journal, 
magazines, newspapers, and even local TV. 
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Our communication strategies aim to make financial and fiscal organization information and data as transparent as 
possible. This means that our organization is always focused on possible or required improvement. Consequently, we are 
now Starting to consider social media as a new and powerful communication channel also for accounting activities. 

We consider communication and in particular financial/accounting communication fundamental to achieve a stronger 
and growing civil trust. In fact, trust can be feed also through the spread of clear and accessible information, directly 
provided by public institutions. 


Conclusions 


In the last decades, public accounting has passed through profound changes, pointing not only to the 
development of a specific regulation, but also to a general harmonization of public administration with 
international accounting model. In line with the reform promoted by the raising of post-NPM, public 
accounting has rethought its activities to improve value sharing, public trust, and collaboration. This emerging 
trend has been also observed in the Amalfi case study; thus, this institution is particularly sensitive to recent 
public accounting reforms, having implemented the main innovative policies and tools to achieve better 
financial results able to positively affect public decision-making and the relationship with local citizens. 

The results achieved through literature review and the case study analysis have contributed to respond to 
first research question (Public accounting reform has influenced/stimulated the use of technologies or specific 
Management systems?); thus, as stated before, the reform of public accounting is mainly oriented to a general 
disclosure to public opinion, which can be achieved also through the implementation of private sector 
accounting and managerial principles and techniques to the public one. This means that public administration to 
make this reform effective has to put into practice this specific policies and tools, in order to respond to national 
and international regulation and achieve a better management of fiscal and financial activities. The Amalfi case 
study has also showed that the reform of public accounting is a process not yet concluded, because it is still 
missing in terms of information monitoring. Consequently, little attention has been devoted, up to now, to 
questions concerning the true and fair view of the economic, financial and patrimonial situation of each 
reporting. 

The investigation of public accounting influence on public trust and the case study results allowed us to 
respond also to second research question (Public accounting communication have a direct influence on public 
trust in financial institution actions and policies?); thus, both the more general post-NPM reform and the 
accounting reform are also focused on the restoring of a common ethic and cohesive culture in public sector, in 
order to make citizens able to participate in their actions and finally trust their results. In Italy, since from 2005 
(Law 15/2005) public administrations have to communicate in a transparent way, in order to make citizens able 
to access all information they need. This prescription has been enforced the Article 10 of 69/2009 law, which 
states encourage participation, impartiality, and transparency to each administrative process or activity. 
Therefore, just in recent time to respect the previous legal requirements public administrations have started to 
publish online information about their activities, also about accounting ones, mainly on their institutional web 
site. It is evident that online communication gives a great contribution to public administration transparency, 
offering an increasing amount of information about its activities and polices, also when they are related to 
essential activities such as public accounting management. According to literature review results, trust between 
public and private parties can be also enforced by the definition of specific informative flows that can be accessed 
also from online communication channel by different social actors. This is true also for the communication of 
accounting activities results, because if well published and communicated (e.g., through online channels) can 
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positively affect public trust and commitment. In terms of policies implications, a better and more extensive use 
of accounting systems and tools seems to be necessary to make Italian institutions able to respond not only to 
national and international legal requirements, but also to social demand for a transparent and open 
communication of financial and fiscal activities. The paper is somewhat limited by the research context, being 
focused on the analysis of just one Italian municipality settled in the south of Italy. Consequently, further 
research will be dedicated to better understand national approach to public accounting reform implementation 
and communication. 
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Quality assurance (QA) was introduced in the oral healthcare program of the Ministry of Health Malaysia for 
schoolchildren to improve the quality of curative care. One aspect of care monitored was the quality of fillings done 
on permanent teeth by the dentists and the nurses (the operators). The indicator measured was “percentage of repeat 
amalgam fillings done on posterior permanent teeth”. Following 14 years of monitoring, there was substantial 
evidence to show that this indicator has been institutionalized among the health personnel involved in the care. 
Among key factors for success in institutionalizing are top management commitment as well as clear, systematic 
approach to quality assurance programme. All 15 states in Malaysia showed marked improvement in the 
achievement of the indicator from 1995 to 2009. Kedah state showed the best achievement (0.04%) and Melaka 
state was the least (0.64%). This indicator had created awareness among operators of their responsibility to make 


accurate diagnoses, correct treatment decisions and place quality restorations. 
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The Ministry of Health (MOH) Malaysia as the primary provider, planner, and organizer of medical 
health and oral health services for the nation is thus the government’s lead agency for health. In the MOH, the 
journey toward institutionalization of quality has always been the paramount goal. This endeavor to ensure 
optimum quality in healthcare delivery began as early as the 1980s. Since then, numerous initiatives like 
mortality reviews, infection controls, utilization review, and quality controls were implemented (Hamid et al., 
1998). 

One of the initiatives founded was the school Incremental Dental Care (IDC) that targeted the 
schoolchildren. The IDC program that was initiated in 1985 provides a comprehensive and systematic 
dental care for schoolchildren as the main priority group in the provision of oral healthcare services. The aim 
was to render schoolchildren orally fit before they leave school. The delivery of care comprises three 
main components, namely promotive, preventive, and curative care. Since its inception, the IDC program 
has progressed in strides to provide care in 97% of primary schools (for children aged 7-12 years old) and 
75% secondary schools (for 13-17 years old), catering for an estimated seven million schoolchildren 
annually (Division, 2009). This was achieved through the close collaboration with the Ministry of Education, 
Malaysia. 

Parallel to the MOH’s goal in ensuring an optimum quality of healthcare delivery, quality assurance (QA) 
was introduced in the oral healthcare program for the schoolchildren. This was to improve the quality of 
curative care and to evaluate the outcome of the program. One of the measurements was the quality of 
fillings done on permanent teeth. In 1995, the indicator “percentage of repeat fillings on anterior and posterior 
teeth” was monitored as a national indicator with the standard set at 5%. In 1997, this indicator was 
differentiated into anterior and posterior repeat fillings to enhance the sensitivity of the indicator (Division, 
2006). 

From 1995-2009, standards for repeat amalgam fillings done on posterior teeth was progressively revised 
from 5% to 1%. Data from 2007-2009 showed that all states had achieved the set standard. There were many 
factors contributing to this improved aspect of care. This paper aimed to share the recipe for the successful 
implementation and institutionalization of this dental quality effort in improving the quality of amalgam fillings 


on posterior permanent teeth. 


Methodology 


Most countries such as European and Middle Eastern countries used outcome measures to improve the 
quality of care and services delivered by the health care organization to the customer or the patient (Suleiman 
Hamid, Hussein, Ming, & Marikar, 2001). The Oral Health Program in the MOH chose a specific outcome, 
ensuring amalgam fillings done on posterior permanent teeth should last more than five years. It had been 
established that amalgam fillings formed the bulk of restorations on posterior teeth and there was a high rate of 
redo fillings. These data were easily retrievable from the Health Management Information System (HMIS). It is 
known that proper treatment planning, restorative treatment decisions and procedures and good filling materials 
are fundamental for a lasting filling (Elderton, 1977). Repeat cycles of restoration (filling) can ultimately lead 
to tooth mortality. The implementation of this indicator would then measure and improve the quality of 
amalgam fillings on posterior permanent teeth. In the process, the vicious cycle of “restore, remove, and 
re-restore” and ultimately tooth mortality, is avoided. 
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Organizing for Quality 

The indicator “percentage of repeat amalgam fillings done on posterior permanent teeth” was developed 
based on the consensus of the QA Committee in the Oral Health Division, MOH. It was endorsed for 
nationwide implementation by the National QA Steering Committee, chaired by the Director-General of Health 
Malaysia in 1994. 

Guidelines for implementation were drawn up to provide guidance in establishing, implementing, and 
maintaining the QA program (Division, 1992b). These included the terms and definitions of indicators, 
inclusion and exclusion criteria and reporting formats. The process of gathering information and the personnel 
responsible for data collection and reporting were also outlined. 

The term “repeat fillings” or “redo fillings” was defined as a filling reinserted in the same cavity of a tooth 
(Division, 1992a). The inclusion criterion was fillings repeated within a period of five years in primary and 
secondary schoolchildren aged between 7-17 years old. This included fillings repeated due to recurrent caries. 
Any fillings done by non-MOH staff were excluded. 

The data analyzed were repeat amalgam fillings done on posterior permanent teeth from the total number 
of amalgam fillings done (on posterior permanent teeth) in the current year. The formula is shown in Figure 1. 
The standard for this indicator was first set at 5% in 1995. 


Percentage of repeat amalgam fillings: 


Total number of repeat amalgam fillings done on posterior permanent teeth x 100 
Total number of amalgam fillings done on posterior permanent teeth 


Figure 1. Formula for indicator percentage of repeat amalgam fillings done on posterior permanent teeth. 


Communication 


The guidelines for implementation of this indicator were communicated to all personnel involved at 
various levels (state, district, and clinic) in the Oral Health Program. The dissemination of information included 
providing the understanding of the indicator, the inclusion and exclusion criteria, approach for data collection 
and a manual on how to fill up respective formats. In ensuring quality, data were collected, training and 
standardization on diagnosis of dental caries (calibration) was carried out on a regular basis. In addition, 
clinical audits were conducted at random. 

All 15 states in Malaysia were involved in the implementation of this indicator. Process of gathering 
information involved reviewing dental treatment cards and reporting formats from individual primary and 
secondary schools. These data were later aggregated monthly from the schools to another format developed at 


national level. 


Monitoring and Evaluation 


Monitoring was done at clinic (monthly), district (monthly), at state (six monthly) and at national level 
(six monthly and yearly). Dedicated personnel were assigned to ensure complete data were collected at each of 
these levels and reported as scheduled. Investigation for non-performers was initiated at the district and state 
level and remedial measures were devised and implemented. 

The National Oral Health QA Committee Meeting was chaired by the Principal Director of Oral Health, 
MOH. With the State Deputy Directors (Oral Health) as members of the committee, they reviewed QA reports, 
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studied trends and made recommendations regarding revision of optimum achievable standards. Annual and 
half-yearly QA reports presented at these meetings were disseminated to all states and districts, allowing for 
learning and sharing of remedial actions and good practices. These reports were also presented to the QA 
National Technical Committee and QA National Steering Committee, MOH. 


Results 


The indicator “percentage of repeat amalgam fillings done on posterior permanent teeth” went through 14 
years of implementation at three different standards. Based on the performance of the various states, the 
standard was reviewed and adjusted from 5% to 2% in 1998. This new standard was consistently achieved from 
1998-2002. After three consecutive cycles, the standard was further refined to 1% in 2003. Table 1 shows the 


continual improvement of the standard. 


Table 1 
Changes in the Standard of the Indicator From 1995 to 2009 
: Standard 
Indicator 
1995-1997 1998-2002 2003-2009 
Repeat amalgam fillings done on posterior <5% <2% <1% 
= 0 = 0 = 0 


permanent teeth 


Generally, there was a declining trend from 1995 to 2009 (see Figure 2). There was a sharp drop in 
“repeat fillings” from 1995 (4.6%) to 1998 (1.7%). However, the improvement was more gradual from 1.7% 
to 0.29% between 1998 and 2009. By 2009, all the states in Malaysia had achieved the standard set of 1% 
(see Figure 2). 

Marked improvement of the indicator was achieved in all states from 1997 to 2009, with the state of 
Kedah showing the best achievement (0.04%) and Melaka the least (0.64%). Two states which were 
consistently lower than others were Sabah (0.45%) and Melaka (0.64%). Pahang and Perak reported a drastic 
improvement from 3.0% in 1997 to 0.05%-0.06% respectively in 2009 (see Figure 3). 
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Figure 2. Achievement of the indicator percentage of repeat amalgam fillings done on posterior permanent teeth 
(1995-2009). Source: Oral Health Division, MOH (2009). 
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Figure 3. Comparison of achievement of the indicator percentage of repeat amalgam fillings done on posterior 
permanent teeth (1997 & 2009). Source: Oral Health Division, MOH (1997 and 2009). 


Discussion 


Institutionalization requires a clear delineation of roles and responsibilities and accountability for the 
implementation of QA activities. The National QA Committee, headed by the Principal Director of the Oral 
Health Program, MOH was formed to develop its QA program. The early phase included the identification of 
indicators, the search and selection of the appropriate standards for adoption. Similar committees or personnel 
responsible were appointed at state and district level for effective implementation and monitoring. 

Another factor that had contributed to the successful implementation of this indicator was training and 
supervision. At the onset of implementing the indicator, training was given to health staff and managers 
creating a climate of awareness and acceptance of the concept and a commitment in using QA as a management 
tool to improve the quality of healthcare delivery. Briefing and training of the various personnel involved in 
data collection were carried out. Inaccurate and incomplete data or late submissions of reports were 
immediately tackled at the state level with the involvement of staff at district/s level. The appointment of 
dedicated personnel helped put these in check. 

In addition, health personnel were taught to identify factors contributing to shortfalls in quality and to devise 
and implement appropriate remedial measures. In doing so, indicators which were not achieving the standards 
were addressed in a timely manner and remedial measures were put in place. For example, one district in 
Pahang found weaknesses in the lack of attention to procedures involved in placing amalgam restorations (80%) 
and knowledge of staff (60%). Another district in Selangor attributed the poor achievement in the indicator to 
improper tooth preparation, poor handling of amalgam and inadequate post-operative advice to patients. 

In most states, training and re-training, in the form of Continuing Dental Education (CDE) conducted as 
in-house training, was the most common remedial measure. Standardization and calibration exercises in caries 
diagnosis and treatment needs are scheduled on a regular basis, as part of the school IDC program. These often 
involve new dental nurses and officers. In areas where the turnover of oral health personnel were high or where 


it was called for as a remedial measure, calibration exercises were carried out on a more regular basis. 
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Other training included updates of case management emphasizing current concepts of disease and 
prevention and current concept of cavity preparation. This is supported by studies which have indicated that 
measures improving the oral health maybe of major importance in preventing recurrent caries and thereby 
increase the durability of amalgam restorations. There is a clear need to move toward a truly preventive form of 
caries management, with the placement of modern restorations in high quality conservative cavity preparations 
on a selective basis (Elderton, 1994). 

The concepts and theories learned were also translated into the “Model of Good Care (MOGC) for 
amalgam filling on posterior teeth” in which oral health instructions that could help the patient in controlling 
the disease process were included. These instructions could be incorporated at any level of the MOGC such as 
in the conduct of tooth brushing drills and dental health education for schoolchildren during visit to schools by 
the dental team. 

Monitoring the quality of amalgam fillings in the school IDC program has a far-reaching effect in reducing 
tooth mortality among schoolchildren. It is noteworthy that reducing the number of repeat amalgam fillings 
may help in reducing the exposure of the patient, dental personnel and the environment to mercury, as it is 
known that small amounts of mercury are released from amalgam during placement and removal (Federation 
Dentaire Internationale, 2007; Mitchell, Koike, & Okabe, 2007). 

Looking at the factors mentioned earlier, there were closely linked with the indicator in place. The 
achievement of the indicator will trigger the investigation alarm and thus the following remedial measures. 
Thus, interpretation of the result must be done in careful manner taking into consideration other confounding 
factors. As seen in the early phase of the indicator’s implementation, initial optimum achievable standard of 
less than 5% repeat amalgam fillings on posterior permanent teeth that was based on review of HMIS records 
may seem high compared with findings in studies (Letzel, Hof, Marshall, & Marshall, 1997; Soncini, 
Maserejian, & Trachtenberg, 2008) in which the annual failure rates of amalgam fillings ranged from 0.16% to 
2.83% and a replacement rate of 10.8% and repair rate of 0.4% were found in permanent teeth in a 5-year 
follow-up. These findings served as mere comparisons, bearing in mind that they were results of clinical trials 
and the same fillings which were followed through. On the other hand, the 5% standard from HMIS records 
was derived from the formula of number of repeat amalgam fillings over the total number of amalgam fillings 
placed in the current year. It involved different cohorts of children and fillings, thereby lacking the scientific 
rigor of controlled prospective evaluations. 

The sharp annual drop of about one percent annually in the first three years of implementation (1995-1998) 
should be interpreted with caution, as this could mean under-reporting of repeat fillings. This was especially so 
when non-independency of examiners existed due to the inherent nature of the IDC program, where schools 
were assigned to each dental team. Dental nurses and officers tend to screen the same children every year and 
this modus operandi might have continued into the early phase of this indicator. 

In 2002, pre-capsulated alloy was introduced in the Oral Health Services in Malaysia, phasing out the use 
of bulk alloy. It could have contributed to the continued improvement in performance of the indicator from 
2002-2009, as evidenced by a study where alloy selection significantly influenced the survival of the 
restorations for reasons directly related to the restoration (Letzel et al., 1997). 

By 2009, all states had already achieved the standard of 1% for three consecutive years. The Oral Health 
QA Committee considered it unrealistic to achieve zero defects since there were factors beyond control; for 
example, the role and responsibility of the patient in complying with home care instructions. Based on strong 
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evidence that this indicator had been institutionalized, the committee made the decision to remove it as a 
national indicator. However, states were recommended to adopt it as an indicator in districts that were still 
lagging behind. By that time, there was already a critical mass of staff, with the awareness, understanding, and 
skills to work on their own at district level. 

Without doubt, adequate resources (human resource, facilities, and financial allocation) and effective 
resource management were the key elements that led to the successful outcome of the implementation of this 
indicator. In addition, a well-designed QA policy and effective leadership were essential elements contributing 
to the institutionalization of QA, as shown in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Essential Elements for the Institutionalization of QA 
Internal enabling environment: Organizing for quality: Support functions: 
apa! hi Capacity building 
SATSI ae: Structure Information & communication 
Core values : A 
Rewarding quality 
Resources 


Limitations and Challenges 


Examiner bias could have led to under-reporting of repeat amalgams. Random checks through clinical 
audits and rotation of operators to schools each year were done to overcome or minimize this. There were cases 
of lost records, especially when students changed schools and dental records were left behind or lost. This 
posed a problem for operators to access past dental history. For continuity of care, cooperation from the schools 
is important to ensure that dental records follow the student, when he/she goes on transfer. 


Conclusions 


The existence of the QA indicator “percentage of repeat amalgam fillings done on posterior permanent 
teeth” since 1995 has created an awareness among operators of their responsibility to make accurate diagnoses, 
correct treatment decisions and place quality restorations, within the context of a preventive form of caries 
management. Being monitored through the National Indicator Approach, it has been found to be a very useful 
management tool at all levels in the Oral Health Program. These efforts have led to better quality fillings 
through the various off-shoots of quality improvement initiatives and have been well institutionalized after 14 


years. 
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Integration between hospital and territory has to be faced as a critical aspect in modern health systems. The 
evolving of health care demand in Western countries leads the debate on health care system to focus on how to 
meet the needs of chronic diseases. Creating gatekeeper models for admission to health care facilities presumes a 
high level of integration between a wide variety of professions that interact in patients’ therapy processes. This 
paper analyzes two models of integration of professionals with different skills: Clinical commissioning groups 
(CCGs) in United Kingdom health care system and Case della Salute (CdS) in Italian regional health care system of 
Emilia Romagna. The analysis of the two models highlights critical situations, strong points, and success critical 
factors in the two models. In particular, the analysis will highlight how the two systems faced the necessity to 
integrate the different category of professionals that, during the care process of a chronic patient, have to integrate 
in order to guarantee the continuity of the care process and the most effective response for the patient. This study 
highlights the methodologies used to share competences and knowledge on which the building of a system with 


high professional integration is based. 


Keywords: knowledge management, Case della Salute (CdS), clinical commissioning groups (CCGs), primary care 


Knowledge management is a business concept, which includes concerted, coordinated, and deliberate 
efforts to manage the organization’s knowledge through the processes of creating, structuring, disseminating, 
and applying it to enhance organizational performance and create value (Bose, 2003). 

Knowledge management is a process of organizing and distributing an organization’s collective wisdom 
so that the right information gets to the right people at the right time (Robbins, 2003). 

The most important goal for the public sector is related to the satisfaction of citizen needs. 


Public sector role is going to evolve from a quantity-oriented service to a service focused on quality and in 
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a more complex environment (Finger & Brand, 1999; Pablo, Reay, Dewald, & Casebeer, 2007; Hartley & 
Benington, 2006). This change could be related to an increasing empowerment of citizens that allows them to 
have a better knowledge about their rights and the standards of service provided. Quality improvement does not 
necessarily imply less quantity and, according to the economic situation, it means same resources to satisfy 
needs that are more complex. 

At the organizational level, knowledge management provides many benefits for an organization (Cong & 
Pandya, 2003): 

(1) Improving the organization’s performance through increased efficiency, productivity, quality, and 
innovation; 

(2) Organizations that manage knowledge claim higher rates of productivity. By having greater access to 
their employees’ knowledge, organizations make better decisions, streamline processes, reduce re-work, 
increase innovation, have higher data integrity and greater collaboration. In other words, for public sector, 
managing knowledge could reduce the cost of operations and improves customer service; 

(3) Increasing the financial value of the organization by treating people’s knowledge as an asset similar to 
traditional assets like inventory and capital facilities; 

(4) As knowledge transfer is increasingly recognized as a source of value creation, organizations have 
come to identify knowledge management initiatives as strategic facilitators of competitive advantages; 

(5) Evolution of public sector entails an evolution of the people who work inside it and organization 
models focused on goal-achievement rather than on single phases of a process. It means a new set of tools for 
increasing cooperation, integration, goal-orientation, knowledge management and diffusion all around the 
organization. Public sector organizations are not closed or limited to a single building or area; rather they are 
often located in different places, without hierarchical relation between offices or people that are integrated into 
the same process. Managing knowledge across public organization is crucial to maintain the value of 
professionals; lacking in knowledge management, in particular of intangible knowledge, generates loss of 
information because of organization complexity and of personal knowledge of professionals (Meneguzzo & 
Della Piana, 2002). Furthermore, it is important to assess the human factor, who work inside the public sector 
could be not so willing to share their knowledge with his co-worker. According to Liebowitz and Chen (2003), 
who work in public sector “keeps knowledge close to their heart as they move through the ranks by the 
knowledge is power paradigm”. 

Building knowledge management tools guarantees a better management of knowledge competences in 
organizations. According to the processes and techniques for managing knowledge in literature, we can identify 
the following stages (Beckman, 1997): 

(1) Identify: determine core competences, recognize strategic capabilities and knowledge domains assess 
the expertise level for each knowledge domain, and focus on bridging the gap between the existing and needed 
knowledge; 

(2) Capture: attempt to obtain needed knowledge from both inside and outside sources and to formalize 
and document the obtained knowledge; 

(3) Select: assess the value of the captured and formalized knowledge and filter it to obtain knowledge that 
seems appropriate; 

(4) Store: classify the filtered knowledge, get it organized in a standard format, add it to the organizational 
memory and review and update it periodically; 
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(5) Share: classify and retrieve knowledge from organizational memory, and make it available for the 
knowledge users; 

(6) Apply: utilize the knowledge in performing the tasks such as solving problems, making decisions, 
researching ideas, and learning; 

(7) Create: discover new knowledge through a variety of processes such as surveys, best practices, 
research, pilot studies, and data mining; 

(8) Sell: develop and market new knowledge-based products and services. 

All the elements above push to the development of integration tools that allow sharing knowledge between 
different areas or among people and at the same time represent a standard level of action across organization. 


Impact on Healthcare 


Healthcare sector, inside public sector, represents a particular context with a higher level of complexity for 
different reasons: 

(1) Informative asymmetry between who provides care and the patient who receives care; 

(2) Different professionals have to work together for obtaining a defined goal; 

(3) Impossibility to manage most of the care-processes all inside the same facility with the same 
professionals needing a continuous sharing of information. 

Healthcare organizations value is strongly related to the professional knowledge; each professional 
(physician, nurse, etc.) is part of the organization knowledge as a whole made up by different organs with 
different roles, acting as a team (Senge, 1994). The importance of professional competences pushes healthcare 
organizations to build knowledge management tools that allow to diffuse them all around the organization and 
to make this knowledge as part of organization knowledge. “Core to a knowledge management strategy is to 
develop a centralized knowledge ‘library’ with various ‘layers’ of information” (Guptill, 2005). 

Knowledge in healthcare sector refers to clinical and empirical research. The possibility of defining and 
formalizing knowledge information through tangible tools allows us to identify it largely as “explicit 
knowledge” (Polanyi, 1966). According to characteristics of “explicit knowledge”, healthcare knowledge is 
easily stored and retrieved (Wellman, 2009) using tools like documents, databases, etc. (Botha, Kourie, & 
Snyman, 2008). An increasing complexity about healthcare sector is related to the importance of continuing 
update knowledge. The greatest issue about knowledge in healthcare is the accessing and sharing level of the all 
organization to all information and knowledge. A successful process of sharing knowledge depends on different 
criteria (Bukowitz & Williams, 1999): 

(1) Articulation: the ability of the user to define what he needs; 

(2) Awareness: awareness of the knowledge available. The provider is encouraged to make use of 
directories, maps, corporate yellow pages, etc.; 

(3) Access: access to the knowledge; 

(4) Guidance: Knowledge managers are often considered key in the build-up of a knowledge sharing 
system (Davenport & Prusak, 1998; Gamble & Blackwell, 2001). They must help define the areas of expertise 
of the members of the firm, guide their contributions, assist users, and be responsible for the language used in 
publications and other communication material. This is so as to avoid an information/knowledge overload; 

(5) Completeness: access to both centrally managed and self-published knowledge. The former is often 
more scrutinized but takes longer to publish and is not as hands-on (and potentially relevant). Self-published 
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information on the other hand runs the risk of not being as reliable (Frost, 2014). 

The sharing knowledge strategy moves from two different approaches: sharing existing best practice to 
improve knowledge impact on organization or creating knowledge to increase the quality of processes (Skyrme, 
1998). Organization need to manage knowledge is not related only to the collection of single professional 
competences; a primary role is to diffuse and measure the diffusion all around the organization. According to 
literature is possible to identify three types of measures to evaluate knowledge implementation program 
(Guptill, 2005). 

(1) Outcome measures: quality and standard performance measurement; 

(2) Process measures: activity diffusion; 


(3) Satisfaction measures: improvement and satisfaction of care process. 


Research Topic 


This paper aims to compare two case studies: Case della Salute (CdS) of Emilia Romagna and clinical 
commissioning groups (CCGs) of United Kingdom to highlight differences between the two models, in order to: 
identify if some elements could be identified as critical in their implementation process; understand what 
elements are useful in a process of sharing competences to increase performances of process. 

Inside the different healthcare models all around the world, the authors chose the English one and the 
Italian one because they are both “Beveridge Model”. Beveridge Model structure comes from William 
Beveridge, the social reformer that designed Britain’s National Health Service. In this model, health care is a 
responsibility of government that provides and finances it through tax payments, just like other welfare 
activities. In the “Beveridge Model”, there is a strong presence of public ownership that controls the major part 
of hospitals and clinics with the private sector that competes with them through a general accreditation system. 
These systems show some critical issues according to the evolution of healthcare sector; they are characterized 
by a low cost per capita among all different healthcare systems and they are facing a challenging issue about 
relationship between hospital and primary care. Evolution of healthcare needs, increasing of chronic diseases 
over acute ones have forced government to rethink its goals focusing on keeping patients out of acute facilities 
offering primary care services in different settings. 

CdS and CCG are two different models built to offer primary care services to citizens; differences between 
CdS and CCG are related to the different healthcare settings chosen by the two countries; to the different 
timeline of implementation and to the different kind of actor roles into the process. 

CCG replaced primary care trusts (PCTs) on April 1, 2013. CCGs are clinically led statutory NHS (National 
Health System) bodies responsible for the planning and commissioning of healthcare services for their local 
area. CCGs members include GPs (general practitioners) and other clinicians such as nurses and consultants. 
They are responsible for about 60% of the NHS budget and commission most secondary care services such as: 

(1) Planned hospital care; 

(2) Rehabilitative care; 

(3) Urgent and emergency care (including out-of-hours); 

(4) Most community health services; 

(5) Mental health and learning disability services. 

Today in England, there are 211 CCGs, showing a high within variability, according to number of GPs 
and number of citizens they are responsible for. According to the number of GPs, data from NHS show an 
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average of 38 GPs per CCG with a maximum of 127 GPs and a minimum of six GPs; more than 20% of CCGs 
are made up by 50 or more GPs and 15% of CCGs has 20 or less GPs. According to the population they are 
responsible for, each CCG have 270k of population average with a maximum of 910k and a minimum of 73k. 
Table 1 shows the number of citizens served by each CCG. 


Table 1 

Population Served by Each CCG 

Number of CCG Population 

6 < 100,000 

76 100,000-200,000 
113 200,001-500,000 
16 > 500,000 


Note. Source: elaborations by the authors based on NHS data. 


CdS is a reference point for citizens in need of an answer to their health problems. Such as hospitals, these 
facilities can have different complexity and in relation to the characteristics of the territory and the density of 
the population, are responsible for (DGR 291/2010, Emilia Romagna): 

(1) Providing a single access point to citizens; 

(2) Ensuring continuity of care 24/7; 

(3) Organizing and coordinating responses to the citizen; 

(4) Strengthening integration with the hospital especially in relation to the resignation protected; 

(5) Improving the taking over of integrated patients with mental health problems; 

(6) Developing prevention programs aimed at the individual, the community, and specific target 
populations; 

(7) Promoting and enhancing the participation of citizens; 

(8) Providing continuing education to the operator. 

At the time the paper is written, Regione Emilia-Romagna has chosen 120 CdS, 63 of 120 are operative 
yet while other 57 are in process. CdS are divided into three categories according to services there are going to 
offer: big, medium, and small. All different kinds of CdS contain GP activity. The different services are: 

(1) Nurses, midwife, and social assistant (Small CdS); 

(2) Consulting clinic (Medium CdS); 

(3) Mental health center, public health services, day centers and residence for the various target groups 
(Big CdS). 

Today, the 63 operative CdS are 26 small, 22 medium, and 15 big. CdS respond to different size of 
population according to their complexity, service offered and orography; according to Emilia-Romagna 
analysis, 61% of operative CdS are responsible for 10k-30k citizens. There is no relation between size of CdS 
and population related; Emilia Romagna Healthcare Authority defines CdS location according to territorial 
analysis and proximity driver. We can find CdS with different sizes responsible for similar number of citizens: 

(1) Small CdS catchment area is between a minimum of 3.503 inhabitants (CdS Berceto, Parma) and a 
maximum of 54.789 inhabitants (CdS Spallanzani, Reggio Emilia); 

(2) Medium CdS catchment area is between a minimum of 5.466 inhabitants (CdS Bedonia, Parma) and a 
maximum of 79.361 inhabitants (CdS S. Vitale-S. Donato, Bologna); 
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(3) Large CdS catchment area is between a minimum of 5.990 inhabitants (CdS Modigliana, Forli-Cesena) 
and a maximum of 41.985 inhabitants (CdS City of Parma, Parma). 


Methodology and Data 


In order to collect all the information necessary to the analysis, the authors have worked only on paper and 
official document about CCG, in particular they used official and recognized online sources (e.g., HSCIC, NHS, 
RCGP, CCGs website). Regarding CdS, this research moved from official legislation and documents from 
Regione Emilia Romagna integrated with a pair of survey with personnel of Regione Emilia Romagna working 
on this project. 

All data collected have been analyzed qualitatively to extract all the information necessary to compare the 
different tools used from CCG and Cds. 


Analysis 


Clinical Commissioning Groups (CCGs) 

In order to analyze knowledge tools, according to the peculiarity of each CCG, the authors identify one of 
them, choosing a CCG with a population close to the average. The CCG chosen is NHS Milton Keynes CCG 
with a population of 266k. 

Milton Keynes CCG defines their goals and objectives in a document named “Innovation Strategy”. 

CCG builds on local strengths to optimize new opportunities for innovation which are driven and 
supported by research, evidence-based practice, knowledge management, education and training, collaborative 
working and learning from experience. 

The strategy identifies three key roles at board level: 

(1) GP Board member education lead; 

(2) GP Board member research and evidence lead; 

(3) Chief Knowledge Officer... 

Milton Keynes CCG defines some strategic goals in order to improve and promote knowledge among 
professionals: 

Promote innovation to support delivery of the QIPP (Quality, Innovation, Productivity, and Prevention) 
challenge within financial resources by promoting innovation and sharing best practice in commissioning, 
clinical practice and models of service delivery. 

Manage the knowledge base for commissioning and innovation in healthcare and deliver high quality 
knowledge services that promote innovation in healthcare, and support the application of research evidence to 
address priorities. 

Foster a learning culture and develop collaborative working environment across the CCG that supports 
learning from experience, innovation, best practice and awareness of research evidence. 

Promote research and the use of research to improve healthcare services across Milton Keynes. 

Promoting clinical best practice inside CCG reflects the way they choose to share clinical knowledge both to 
guarantee safe care to the patients and to educate professionals in order to guarantee a high level of competences 
all around CCG. In particular, Milton Keynes CCG develops some clinical pathways, shared among both 
professionals and citizens using its official website. Clinical Pathways defined by Milton Keynes CCG are: 

(1) Cardiovascular Service; 
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(2) Test Endoscopy Service; 

(3) Diabetes Services; 

(4) Optics; 

(5) Stroke and TIA Services; 

(6) COPD and Asthma Services; 

(7) Referral Management Service; 
(8) Primary Care Outpatient Clinics. 


Case della Salute (CdS) 

Emilia Romagna Healthcare Authority, during this phase, is going to define all the documents, protocols, 
and tools that will be applied in each CdS. Structure of CdS reflects an Emilia Romagna Healthcare Authority 
ongoing project in order to recognize a strong autonomy for each CdS in both clinical and managerial way. 
Analysis will identify two different tools that manage and develop clinical knowledge inside the CdS: one at 
regional level and one at CdS level. At the time the authors wrote in Emilia Romagna Region for each patient 
that seems to be necessary to improve impact of projects through different Health Authorities integrated clinical 
records are not implemented. 

Regional level: Emilia Romagna Healthcare Authority has identified 12 projects: nine mandatory and 
three suggested. 

Mandatory projects related to Primary Care Department and identified by Emilia Romagna Healthcare 
Authority (DGR 221/2015) are: 

(1) Birth path; 

(2) Project Hospitalization Risk/Chronicity Profile Risk profile/fragility; 

(3) Integrated diabetes management; 

(4) Heart failure path; 

(5) Management of patients with chronic obstructive pulmonary disease; 

(6) Management of people with mental health problems (“Programma Leggieri”); 

(7) Cognitive disorders path (“Programma Dementias”); 

(8) Pain management; 

(9) Management of patients with strong disabilities. 

Suggested projects: 

(1) Management of patients on oral anticoagulant therapy; 

(2) Management of patients with chronic renal failure; 

(3) Management of patients with hip fracture. 

CdS Level: In each CdS, there are two roles with functional competences in managing clinical knowledge: 
clinical manager and care manager. 

The clinical manager is a physician who coordinates professionals through projects. He works not on 
hierarchical method but through sharing or creating of processes (including Emilia Romagna Healthcare 
Authority mandatory projects) and control on their implementation. The clinical manager is also responsible, in 
addition to Local Health Authority, about physicians’ education and evaluation. 

The care manager is a nurse specialist with a managerial background. He coordinates, according to the 


clinical manager, all healthcare professionals inside CdS using projects and process mentioned above through 
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their sharing and controlling their implementation. The care manager is responsible, in addition to Local Health 
Authority, on healthcare professionals’ education and evaluation. 


Conclusions 


CCG and CdS represent two different experiences of responding to the increasing complexity of healthcare 
needs. It is important to underline some critical elements useful to understand the differences of two models. 

CCG model decentralizes many responsibilities from the health national office; CCGs have to control 
demand of healthcare needs in a determined area in both clinical and managerial way. They manage budget, 
define priorities with local authorities, and control hospital demand. Because of this, they have built a more 
advanced system and CCGs are growing in responsibility and complexity adapting all their managerial tools to 
this. Focusing on knowledge management tool, they use to develop inside CCG (e.g., clinical pathway, projects, 
process, etc.). Health Authority helps them to share their knowledge outside CCG borders with IT tools where 
each CCG can propose their tools (both in clinical and managerial way), so other CCGs can learn, adapt, and/or 
implement these tools in their context too. 

CdS model is very young, almost half of CdS are not operative yet. Young models usually need a strong 
coordination especially during the first implementation period. According to coordination needs, Regional 
Health Authority defines CdS tools and strategies, so we can find approximately all the same tools, pathway, 
managerial role, competences in each typology of CdS. 

In conclusion, it seems to be important to underline the key role of knowledge management tools in the 
transition from hospital-based healthcare context to a multi-center level. Healthcare model history recognizes a 
primary role to the acute-hospital as principal actor in health supply, but the recent evolution of healthcare 
needs and the increasing of chronic diseases has created a situation in which acute-hospital are not anymore the 
best way to meet patients’ needs. New models (e.g., CdS and CCG) are less structured than hospitals and they 
are founded on a new concept of integration and sharing of competences among different kinds of professionals. 
Knowledge management tools are the main element of a multi-professional organization that needs less 
hierarchy and more coordination through sharing of different competences and standardization of clinical 
pathway necessary to guarantee clinical output and outcome. 


Research Value 


Research would be a focus on knowledge management tools in healthcare organizations inside the front 
research of Public Management and Healthcare Management area. Studying managerial choices to control and 
share knowledge in two particular types of primary care health organization is possible to identify some critical 
driver to succeed. Two different organizations in different countries allow to find common elements that if 
repeated elsewhere allow to achieve a defined goal. In reverse, the absence of common elements between the 
two experiences could be linked to the importance of the context and the cultural characteristics of 
organizations and professionals. 

Analysis is limited only to these two experiences, but it is possible to extend the same model to other 
organizations in the same countries or in different countries according to the healthcare model adopted or the 
approach to primary care services. 

This paper could represent a first step of CdS growing analysis. The authors expect to develop a new 
survey process in a year in order to evaluate: How the process is going to be developed, if during development 
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process, some elements will change, if CdS will modify their competences and tools inside the healthcare 
context in Regione Emilia Romagna and if Regione will build some performance indicator on both clinical and 


managerial outcome. 
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Sectioned view of the environment and its regulation under Mexican law has been exceeded for failure to enforce 
these rules, origin of the impact production processes, human depredation and his wasteful consumption that have 
been applying and developing exponentially. The model of conservation of the heritage landscape comprises an 
ambit non-sectored, but integral and sustainable of the environment, that it would allow transformations of large 
metropolis in polycentric metropolis region as well as the transformation of rural backwardness, in the development 
of polycentric micro regions, these strategies are the most suitable instrument for the sustainability remain focused 
in a system of strategic planning—in the medium and long term of landscaping organization. Within the integral 
management and prevention of waste generation, educational and cultural strengthening from the perspective of 
heritage landscape allows to open paths of communication between landscape and man, a consciousness state 
guideline to sustainable consumption and civil participation, are key aspects of change and have great relevance to 
conserve which today comprises the heritage landscape of our nation, and at the time will truly meet the legal 


provisions that our own constitution provides. 


Keywords: landscape heritage, Mexico, waste 


Earth has evolved in different forms and paces, causing steady changes in the environment. Men 
depend on Earth’s biological diversity to satisfy their basic needs and ensure their survival. Human activities 
of production, consumption, and predation have altered the face of the earth. By destroying ecosystems, 
humans have affected the natural evolution of living organisms and limited biological diversity. Consequently, 
the extinction of species and sites has increased, and humans’ quality of life has decreased. In Mexico, 
accelerated changes have occurred in ecological history, including the deterioration of the environment and the 
exhaustion of natural resources’. The main threats to our country are deforestation, soil degradation, and the 
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loss of vegetal ground cover. 

The pollution of rivers and protected natural areas due to inadequate waste management has caused an 
environmental deficit of 3.7% of the gross domestic product (GDP) for the years 1997-2002. The results for the 
years 2003-2007 appear in the following chart? (see Figure 1). 


A Costos por degradación 
E Costos por agotamiento 


Figure 1. Total costs due to environmental exhaustion and degradation, as a percentage of the GDP (2003-2007). 
Source: Mexican System of Economic and Ecological Accounts (SCEEM, in Spanish)’. 


Environmental impact for the years 2007-2012 was an average of 10.5% of the GDP in current prices. In 
2002, costs due to exhaustion and degradation of resources reached 623,075 million Mexican pesos—10% of 
the GDP. However, expenses aimed at preventing or diminishing environmental damages was of only 33,099 
million pesos—5.3% of the costs of degradation. The data are supported by the Ministry of the Environment 
and Natural Resources (SEMARNAT, in Spanish), the office in charge of environmental policy. In the years 
after 2002, the budget for remediating degradation has increased in 200%. However, population and 
environmental liabilities have also increased’. The preliminary study for 2012 shows that costs due to 
exhaustion and environmental degradation would amount to 985,064 million pesos, whereas only 143,066 
million would be used for environmental protection’. Only in 2002, the deficit between environmental 
degradation and money used to remediate it amounted to 589,976 million pesos. In 2012, this deficit was of 


? Consulted January 3, 2011 at http://elearning.semarnat.gob.mx/cte/MATERIALESAPOYO/DERECHO%20A MBIENTAL/ 
Contenidos/Documentos%20oficiales/Programa%20Estrat%C3%A 9gico%20sobre%20el%20Capital%20Natural.doc. 

3 The National Institute for Statistics and Geography (INEGI) creates a yearly update for the System of Economic and Ecological 
Accounts in current values. This allows us to know how much Mexico’s environmental deficit amounts to. Said study points out 
productive processes as the main cause of environmental damage. This means legislation appointing the environment as a 
protected legal entity has been insufficient. INEGI, “Comunicado especial”, consulted at http://www.inegi.org.mx/ 
inegi/contenidos/ espanol/prensa/Boletines/Boletin/Comunicados/Especiales/2004/Junio/comunica3.doc. 

a INEGI, System of National Accounts: Economic and Ecological Accounts of Mexico, 2006-2010, Mexico, INEGI, 2012, 
consulted July 20, 2015 at http://www.inegi.org.mx/prod_serv/contenidos/espanol/bvinegi/productos/derivada/economicas/ 
medio%20ambiente/2006-2010/SCEEM0610PS.pdf. 

5 Consulted July 20, 2015 at http://www.inegi.org.mx/prod_serv/contenidos/espanol/bvinegi/productos/derivada/economicas/ 
medio%20ambiente/2006-2010/SCEEM0610PS.pdf. 
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841,998 million pesos. This reflects an alarming situation in matters of ecological economy for Mexico® (see 
Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. Total costs due to environmental exhaustion and degradation, 2003-2012. Source: National Institute for 
Statistics and Geography, System of Economic and Ecological Accounts (SCEEM). 


The author’s aim in this study is to increase knowledge and awareness on landscape heritage. This 
concept’s importance must be recognized and incorporated into Mexican legislation. As the author will try to 
prove, landscape heritage is intrinsically related to the prevention and comprehensive management of waste. 


A Brief Historical Background: Nature Preservation in Article 27 


Mexican legislation had not recognized the importance of nature preservation until the Constitution of 
1917. Venustiano Carranza’s first project received harsh criticism, based on it not reflecting the actual 
problems of the country. Lawyer and sociologist Andrés Molina Enríquez ruled out the project as insufficient in 
his book Los grandes problemas nacionales. To Molina Enríquez, Carranza had not contemplated the realities 
and necessities of Mexican society. José I. Lugo, chief of the Labor Office at the Ministry of Promotion, joined 
Molina Enríquez’s criticism. Together, they convinced the Constitutional Assembly to discuss the importance 
of nature preservation. 

Pastor Rouaix, a member of the assembly, joined Molina Enríquez and Lugo and helped them make nature 
preservation a constitutional subject. As they said, “Nature has established a constant relationship between 


»7 


actions and their results, and when this relationship is broken life is made impossible”. The 66th ordinary session 


ê Izarelly Rosillo Pantoja, “Ética y justicia ambiental en el Estado constitucional mexicano”, in Juan Ricardo Jiménez Gómez et 
al. (coords.), Ética y justicia. Reflexiones y planteamientos intemporales, México, Porrúa, 2015. 

7 The project was presented in the 66th ordinary session. Eduardo Rabasa, La Constitución y el medio ambiente, México, UNAM, 
2007, p. 10 (translated by the autor). 
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of the assembly recognized the importance of nature preservation and included it in Article 27 of the Constitution. 

For many years, environmental legislation in Mexico was considered as part of health regulation. 
Afterwards, it acquired some independence, when the ideas of ground and water preservation came about. 
Eventually, international trends and the development of public administration brought about concepts such as: 
sustainable development, environmental justice, collective and diffuse rights. Nowadays, environmental issues 
are fragmented by blocks of subjects. This and its divorce from social and economic issues have not allowed 
for a holistic perspective of the environment. Such a vision could transcend legalist views and set a trend of 
comprehensive and sustainable national development—a goal established by the constitution in numeral 25. 

It now seems that what was accorded in the 66th ordinary session has been forgotten by Mexican society. 
One must “go back to history” in order to build a solid platform in which growth can be grounded on. 
Production, wasteful consumption, increasing environmental degradation, and a fragmented conception of the 
environment in Mexican legislation have all caused the ecosystems’ resilience to collapse. 


The Importance of Landscape Heritage in Mexican Legislation 


Landscape heritage protects the right to a healthy environment. It is part of contemporary environmental 
sustainability, and it stands for protecting the ability of future generations to tend to their needs. This means 
that natural resources, ecosystems, and biodiversity should be preserved for future generations. The damages 
these have received have already affected the country’s social development, by worsening the marginalization 
inherent to social exclusion and poverty’. 

To speak of landscape is to recognize that culture, ecology, the environment, and society all favor a 
country’s economic development. These are certainly elements that have effects on quality of life and welfare. 
An adequate conception of landscape heritage can enhance environmental rationality, understood as “the 
linking of culture and nature, based on an ethic of otherness, a dialogue among two different forms of 
knowledge and politics of difference”. Society must internalize environmental matters, and relate natural 
processes to more efficient forms of society. An apt conception of nature preservation does not divorce ecology 
from society and culture; on the contrary, it integrates them. 

Nowadays, the fragmented approach on the environment has blocked more comprehensive and 
inter-connected strategies. These would lead to a true quantification of environmental damage and would 
increase awareness. Mexico’s environmental reality shows that speaking of protection is no more than a utopia. 
That which the law supposedly protects is, in some areas, gone, due to man’s relentless production. 

Landscape planning means restoring natural areas and aiming at sustainable development. This strategy 
can transform something as big as a metropole into “region-cities”, and something as small as a backward rural 
community into “polycentric micro-regions”. Mexico’s environmental policy has focused on protected natural 
areas. It points them out as basic instruments for diminishing environmental impacts. However, region-cities 
and polycentric micro-regions are broader concepts that can strengthen a society’s abilities to protect its 
environment. As societies move further away from nature, environmental damages have gone beyond borders, 
societies, and cultures. 


8 Pedro Gutiérrez Yurritia and Izarelly Rosillo Pantoja, 2010, “Fundamento juridico-administrativo para la metamorfosis de una 
zona metropolitana en una ciudad region”, International Congress of Environmental and Territorial Studies, Guayana (publication 
pending). 

? Enrique Leff, Racionalidad ambiental. La reapropiacion social de la naturaleza, México, Siglo XXI, 2004, p. 14. 
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The amount of energy each city and micro-region intakes must be the same as the one it produces; its 
human and landscape energy must be self-generated. It is of utmost importance that the balance of energy 
between nature and city is maintained. Landscape conservation allows us to preserve Mexico’s resilient 
ecosystems, even those inhabited by underprivileged communities—these are the most fragile ecosystems, and 
most vulnerable to environmental degradation”. 

Landscape heritage preservation is an essential element, to be considered by Mexican legislation and 
comprehensive waste management. It is a crucial strategy for our heritage to be protected. 


The European Landscape Convention 


There cannot be social development without country-level and international cooperation. The European 
Landscape Convention (ELC) is a good example of the mechanisms that can be used for strengthening 
conservation strategies. 

The ELC was signed by the member states of the Council of Europe on October 20, 2000. It is a legal 
instrument that recognizes the importance of landscape, cultures, and natural heritage, identifying them as part 
of the European identity. The ELC’s goal is to promote the conservation, planning, and management of 
landscape”. It refers to several documents of international law, stating that “The quality and diversity of 
landscapes are a common resource,” as they can benefit or damage human beings. The international documents 
addressing this issue also refer to the following subjects: 

(1) Cross-border cooperation; 

(2) Natural and cultural world heritage; 

(3) Biological diversity; 

(4) Landscape architecture; 

(5) Citizen participation; 

(6) Environmental justice. 

Looking at these subjects together can foster a holistic conception of landscape heritage. It also allows us 
to integrate world heritage (referring to culture) and natural heritage (referring to the environment). This 
conception would consider landscape as a whole, erasing physical and imaginary borderlines. The goal is to 
strengthen environmental governance by means of cross-border cooperation (see Table 1). 


Table 1 


International Legal Framework Recognizing the Importance of Landscape Preservation 


International legal framework recognizing the importance of landscape preservation 


Convention on the Conservation of European Wildlife and Natural Habitats (Bern, 1979) 

Convention for the Protection of the Architectural Heritage of Europe (Granada, 1985) 

European Convention on the Protection of the Archeological Heritage (Valetta, 1992) 

European Outline Convention on Transfrontier Co-Operation Between Territorial Communities or Authorities (Madrid, 1980) 
European Charter for Local Self-Government (Strasbourg, 1985) 

Convention on Biological Diversity (Rio de Janeiro, 1992) 

Convention Concerning the Protection of the World Cultural and Natural Heritage (Paris, 1972) 

Convention on Access to Information, Public Participation in Decision-Making and Access to Justice in Environmental Matters 
(Aarhus, 1998) 


10 P, Gutiérrez Yurrita, “Ecocentrismo vs. egocentrismo: socioecología y desarrollo humano”, Derecho Ambiental y Ecología, 3 
(2007), pp. 44-55. 
" Council of Europe, European Landscape Convention, http:/www.cidce.org/pdf/Convenio%20Paisaje.pdf. 
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The ELC considers the following concepts: 

(1) Landscape; 

(2) Landscape policy; 

(3) Landscape quality as goal; 

(4) Landscape protection; 

(5) Landscape planning; 

(6) Landscape management. 

Landscape is defined as, “Any part of the territory perceived as such by the population, whose constitution 
is the result of natural action and/or human interaction”. This means that certain landscapes altered or created 
by men can also be protected as world heritage. Landscape conservation actions must be “aimed at preserving 
the most significant or characteristic aspects of a given landscape, determined as such due to their heritage 
value” (see Table 2). 


Table 2 


Obligations Undertaken by the Member States of the ELC 
Obligations undertaken by the member states of the ELC 


General requirements 


Granting legal status to landscapes as an essential element of human environment, an expression of their diverse cultural and 
natural heritage, and a basis for their identity. 

Defining and applying policies aimed at protecting, managing, and planning landscape, by adopting specific measures as outlined 
in Article 6. 

Establishing procedures for the participation of the public, local and regional authorities, and other parties interested in the 
development and implementation of landscape policies. 

Integrating landscape into land-use and urban policy, as well as cultural, environmental, agricultural, social, and economic 
policy, in addition to all policies that may directly or indirectly affect landscape. 


Specific requirements 

A. Awareness 

Fostering awareness of the value and role of landscape among civil society, private organizations, and public authorities. 
B. Training and education 

Promoting: 

The training of experts for the assessment and intervention of landscape. 


Multidisciplinary programs for the protection, management, and planning of landscape, with easy access to private- and 
public-sector professionals and other interested organizations. 


School and university courses that address the values related to landscape preservation. 
C. Identification and classification 


1. With an active participation of interested parties, according to Article 5.c, and in the spirit of deepening knowledge of 
landscape, parties commit to: 


Identifying their own landscapes countrywide. 

Analyzing each landscape’s characteristics, strengths, and weaknesses. 

Monitor changes in landscape. 

Classifying landscapes according to their characteristics and the people’s interest. 


2. The processes of identification and classification will be guided by inter-party exchanges of expertise and methodology, 
according to Article 8. 


D. Landscape quality standards 

Parties commit to defining standards for landscape quality, with public consultations, according to Article 5.c. 

E. Implementation 

Parties commit to establishing instruments of intervention aimed at protecting, managing, and planning landscape. 


The ELC’s tools for protecting landscape are the following (see Figure 3): 
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Landscape Management 
Actions aimed at 


Landscape Policy 
General principles, 


strategies, or 
guidelines. 


guaranteeing regular 
landscape management, 

with a perspective of 
sustainable development. 


Landscape Planning 
Prospective actions 


aimed at restoring or 
generating landscapes. 


Figure 3. Legal instruments for protecting and preserving landscape. 


The Importance of Landscape Preservation for Comprehensive Waste Management 


Waste management is a borderless issue; it does not respect territorial or class divides. Environmental 
damage has already affected several city halls, state governments, and countries all over the world. As pollution 
is spread in rivers, oceans, the atmosphere, and the ground, health, quality of life, and social development are 
affected. One of the main impediments is the lack of transparency with which comprehensive waste 
management is conducted. This does not only affect health and the environment, but causes excessive costs and 
mismanagement of resources. 

Many times, waste management resources are not appointed for this sole purpose, but depend on other 
budget areas. This makes it hard for experts to calculate the specific amount used for waste management, and 
often allows governments to conduct opaque transactions. Furthermore, workers of urban waste recollection 
conduct some practices that are detrimental to an adequate management of resources—such as expecting tips, 
separating, and recycling the waste themselves, and misusing the infrastructure. This can cause a disequilibrium 
of the public treasury and can lead to a neglect of environmental administration jurisdiction. Another problem 
is underprivileged people who work in landfills informally collecting recyclable materials, often exploited by 
mobs". 

Producing and consuming goods is beneficial to society; it satisfies basic needs and boosts the economy. 
However, if the waste this activity produces is not managed adequately, environmental and health problems can 
arise. These problems are caused by an increased production of waste and weak management strategies and 
capabilities. It is complicated to make people reconsider their consumption habits and to implement shared 
responsibility and 3R systems (reduce, reuse, recycle). 


12 Cortinas de Nava, Cristina, “Empoderamiento ciudadano y la gestión de los recursos”, Ecologismo, Ambientalismo, 
Sustentabilidad, http://www.cristinacortinas.net/index.php?option=com_content&task=view&id=42&Itemid=27. 
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In Mexico, daily waste generation is of 94,800 tons, amounting to 34.6 million tons a year. Waste can be 
divided as follows: 

(1) Fifty-three percent (53%) organic waste; 

(2) Twenty-eight percent (28%) potentially recyclable waste; 

(3) Nineteen percent (19%) not useful waste”. 

Some diagnoses estimate that 87% of waste is collected, but only 64% is taken to sanitary landfills and 
controlled sites. The rest is taken to open garbage pits. Historically, waste management in Mexico has been 
focused on avoiding water pollution, as most waste used to be thrown into rivers. More recently, waste has 
been disposed of by burning it in open pits. Today, special legislation exists for handling waste, and it classifies 
waste into categories to enhance its management. 

The real challenges ahead are growth of poverty, emigration, decreased oil sales and production, and 
world economic crisis. In this context, it is difficult for governments, private companies, and social 
organizations to focus on waste management. Efforts should start by identifying which places lack public or 
private waste collection services, recovering useful waste and reintroducing it into production chains, soil 
improvement processes, or energy production. Society should play a role in this. Civil organizations have 
evolved in recent years, but this has not been as true for waste management. Why is society unconnected from 
environmental damage, even it has proven to be detrimental to health? 

What is happening? Are the media not providing enough information on the matter? Are authorities 
minimizing the problem? Is society aware but does not care? Have we lost environmental culture and fail to see 
the link between our daily lives and the environment? Where is an environmental responsibility that adequately 
reflects our history? Unfortunately, answers cannot be found under the segmented conception our laws have of 
the environment. Mexico’s development ignores its cultural, environmental, and ecological bases. This is an 
aimless development, one that depends on wasteful consumption. 

The common individual does not have a sense of belonging toward nature, but a sense of property. 
Discourse says, “This is why I pay taxes, this is not my problem”, leading to a state of isolation, cultural 
disintegration, and diminished environmental rationality. As a result, people and their contexts are left weak 
and are easily manipulated. 

Why is it important for comprehensive waste management to comprise landscape heritage? Because the 
concept of landscape entails a holistic vision of the environment that Mexico lacks. Applied to comprehensive 
waste management, said approach could lead us to an adequate conception of shared, differentiated 
responsibility toward the environment. 

On the one hand, landscape heritage preservation takes into account sustainability, culture, and cross-border 
cooperation. It is a tool to integrate society and its landscape. On the other hand, environmental policy for 
waste management is based upon the principles of reduction, valorization, and shared responsibility. Its legal 
framework, the General Law for the Prevention and Comprehensive Management of Waste, has as a goal the 
fostering of sustainable development by means of waste management, the valorization and comprehensive 
management of hazardous waste, urban solid waste, and special-management waste. To achieve this, a program 
must be solid financially, and incorporate environmental education, social communication, responsible social 


13 SEMARNAT, National Program for the Prevention and Management of Waste, p. 10, http://www.semarnat.gob.mx/ 
informacionambiental/publicaciones/Publicaciones/SSEMARNAT%20Resumen%20Ejecutivo%2009.pdf. 
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participation, and an orderly legal framework. 

The principles of landscape heritage preservation should apply to comprehensive waste management. The 
latter should incorporate cross-border cooperation, as waste management is also a borderless problem. Pollution 
can affect one or several municipalities, states, or countries at the same time. Cross-border cooperation could 
strengthen government strategies, by means of: inter-municipal associations, trans-municipal issues, 
decentralized organisms with state and municipal participation. This could work as a national strategy to crack 
ideological frontiers and develop comprehensive strategies (see Table 3). 


Table 3 


Framework for Landscape Heritage Preservation as Related to Comprehensive Waste Management 


Bases for the legal framework of landscape heritage preservation Babes for the legal framework:of:comprehensive waste 
management 

Landscape Waste 

Natural heritage Natural heritage 

Cultural heritage Biological diversity 

Biological diversity Citizen participation 

Citizen participation Cross-border government cooperation (inter-municipality and 

Cross-border government cooperation municipal associations) 

Environmental justice Environmental justice 


Another way in which waste management could learn something from landscape heritage preservation is 
citizen participation. Landscape heritage preservation highlights society’s relation to the environment, as it 
considers landscape to be an issue for everyone, not just for a few concerned parties. Waste management 
should work in the same way. Citizen participation should include those who are not familiar with waste 
management as a subject of study. It should urge everyone to strengthen their social and cultural links to the 
environment. Two main aspects should be reinforced: “good practices” (reintroducing culture into society) and 
historic practices of landscape preservation (see Table 3). 


Conclusions 


The holistic concept of landscape heritage preservation should be brought into comprehensive waste 
management. Programs dealing with waste management should question what was the previous management of 
waste in the site the program is being developed or the ones nearby. These programs should also photograph 
landscapes before and after environmental impacts, document possible health hazards, and recommend actions 
towards reducing our environmental footprint. We should all adopt practices of local trade, as citizens of 
first-world countries have been doing. 

An improved comprehensive waste management could include the following strategies: 

(1) Recognizing that landscape heritage preservation benefits society, especially underprivileged 
communities or indigenous groups; 

(2) Introducing incentives for those who favor landscape heritage preservation under criteria of 
sustainability; 

(3) Increasing awareness of social and private sectors as towards landscape heritage preservation, in 
processes of production and consumption. 

Landscape preservation by means of comprehensive waste management is the key to individual and social 
wellbeing. Even if our legislation has not recognized or adequately guarded such a contemporary concept, its 
importance is well-known and could soon make it part of waste management plans and programs. This would 
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make the programs stronger and eventually induce legislators to reform the law. 

Continuing our day-to-day lives stops us from seeing the damage we do by distancing ourselves from our 
wild, rural, or even rustic urban landscape. Landscape heritage preservation could leave a historic legacy and 
allow future generations to grow with the same opportunities as present ones. Furthermore, an adequate 
landscape preservation could enhance sustainable economic growth—a goal stated in the Mexican constitution. 
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The authors use the WTP (willingness to pay) method to compute approximate external economies in the case of 
restoration of the natural environment at Lagoon of Lefkas Island in Greece. The preservation/restoration of natural 
environment is frequently entailing excessive cost (paid by people through taxation), while it is a source of 
additional income for both the state and the people, mainly due to tourism. Since the evaluation of this good cannot 
be in market terms, the authors apply here a modified version of the contingent valuation method (CVM), in order 
to investigate the significance that people assign on goods and how much they might be WTP for supporting 
activities concerning the preservation/restoration of the Lagoon of Lefkas Island. The results demonstrate an 
increased awareness and sensitivity on environmental issues regarding the lagoon on behalf of the public and a 
limited WTP, with an average of approximately 20 euros per month. The greater part of the bill should fall on the 


local and central governments, for a viable and successful remediation and preservation of the lagoon. 


Keywords: willingness to pay (WTP), willingness to accept (WTA), environmental protection, non-market 


resources 


Environmental science has shown that environmental externalities can be pervasive and affect individuals 
across space and time dimensions (Sarraf, Larsen, & Owaygen, 2004). Suggested solutions to that externality 
problem include the use of taxes—best known as Pigouvian taxes after the economist who proposed them—and 
regulations. To evaluate these externalities, tools contributed from economic theory are necessary. Concepts 
such as externalities, public goods, and welfare economics dominate the description and solution strategies. 
Welfare economics provided the theoretical foundations for considering the environment and natural resources 
as goods for which society and individuals’ willingness to pay could be measured. Along with the historical 
development of the environmental applications of economic theory, the use of valuation became more and more 
important. A famous example is that of the Exxon-Valdez oil spill in Alaska in 1989 where the compensation to 
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affected individuals was estimated by placing values on the externalities. Balancing winners and losers of a 
policy would eventually be made easier by the use of valuation techniques (Bolt, Ruta, & Sarraf, 2005). 

Lefkas is one of the islands located in Ionian Sea in Greece. The Lagoon of Lefkas Island and the Lagoon 
of the Straits are of great natural beauty. They are included in the network Natura 2000 as protected areas with 
special ecological importance. The area of the Lagoon of Lefkas Island is an important migratory bird station, 
designated by the RAMSAR treaty as a wetland of international importance, a habitat to a number of rare bird 
species such as swans herons, lapwings, and different kinds of seagulls, ducks, and geese. Inside the lagoon, 
there is “ivari”, farms with special traditional reed mats, where fish live and grow in natural conditions. At the 
edges grow reeds, while in the middle, there is a characteristic narrow strip of land (louronisida) with reeds and 
rushes. There are also two old salt flats, from which one has unfortunately turned into a wasteland. The area is 
crossed by boats and small boats passing to Lefkas Island. There are also small coves for boats on the west side, 
near the town. 

The survey examined, among other factors, the attitude of citizens toward the general environmental 
problems of the area and the benefits that would derive from restoring the lagoon’s ecosystem. 


Implementation 


The authors estimate approximately the size of the external economic cost from the polluted lagoon in 
Lefkas Island in Greece by the contingent valuation method (CVM) (Batzias, 2008; Batzias, 2010; Brown, 
2005). CVM is a survey-based technique, frequently used in experimental economics, especially useful for the 
valuation of non-market resources/goods/services, and environmental objects (of aesthetic, historic, scientific, 
or social value), such as preservation of the physical and anthropogenic environment (Batzias & Kopsidas, 
2010). The basic dependent variables used in CVM are: (1) willingness to pay (WTP), which is the maximum 
monetary amount that an individual would pay to obtain/preserve a good; (2) willingness to accept (WTA) 
compensation, which is the minimum monetary amount required to relinquish the good (Batzias & Markoulaki, 
2002; Liao, 1994; Menard, 2001). Therefore, WTP provides a purchase price, relevant for valuing the proposed 
gain of the good while WTA provides a selling price, relevant for valuing the proposed loss of the good. 
According to classic economic theory, a significant difference between WTP and WTA should not occur, on 
condition that there is no transaction cost, perfect information about goods/services and corresponding prices; 
(3) no income effect; and (4) a market that engenders truthful revelation of preferences. Although these conditions 
were generally met in several economic experiments that used inexpensive market goods with readily available 
substitutes, the ratios WIA/WTP obtained were significantly greater that unity (Rayleigh, 1915). This result 
was attributed to the fact that participants in these experiments lacked market experience (Allais, 1952). 


Results and Discussion 


In order to ensure the collection of a representative sample from all social and occupational classes, 
interviews were conducted throughout the day between 8:30 a.m. and 9:00 p.m. It is worth mentioning that a 
small percentage of people who were selected to participate in the interview in person refused to do so. It is 
reported that of the 95 people selected, 15 (15.8%) refused to participate. In order to render the analysis and 
statistical processing possible, the questionnaires collected were coded accordingly. 

The financial profile of the sample was generated by means of the notion the interviewees have for their 
own income, how they place themselves financially in comparison to the rest of the residents of the area. 
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Interviewees were asked to rank their household income in relation to the average of the area. Even though it 
was not the first question on the questionnaire, it is shown here first since it is an important bias, as tolerance to 
pollution varies with the socioeconomic status—true and perceived of citizens (see Figure 1). 


50 a 100.00% 
45 90.00% 
> 40 80.00% 
2 35 70.00% 
L 30 60.00% 
5 25 50.00% 
ic 20 40.00% 
15 30.00% 
10 20.00% 
5 10.00% 
0 0.00% 
1 2 0 More 


Frequency 


—E— Cumulative % 


Figure 1. How do you rank your houshold annual income, compared to the average of the wider area of Lefkas? Notes. 
0—almost the same; 1—lower; 2—higher. 


The first question of the questionnaire examined whether the interviewee had visited the lagoon during the 
last year. The respondents had to indicate the reason for their visit. The purpose of this question is to record the 
activities taking place in the lagoon. From these histograms, the main reason for someone to visit the lagoon 
emerged and that was for walking as a large percentage (88.75%) of the population said they visited the lagoon 
for this reason. The following histogram shows the frequency of respondents who said they visited the last 12 
months. 

In Figure 2, it is shown that 21.25% of the respondents who visited the lagoon for walking, have visited 


the lagoon 53-104 times in the last 12 months. 
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Figure 2. Frequency histogram for “walking”. Notes. On x-axis—number of visits of the last 12 months; on 
y-axis—number of respondents. 
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Surprisingly, the results showed that a small number of individuals visit the lagoon for boating. Only three 


respondents said they did, with a frequency presented in Figure 3. 
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Figure 3. Frequency histogram for “boating”. Notes. 1—never; 10, 12, and 15 are reffering to the actual number of 
visits; on the y-axis—the number of respondents. 


The frequency for exercise is greater, with 15 people declaring that they visited the lagoon for this reason 


(see Figure 4). 
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Figure 4. Frequency histogram for “exercise”. Notes. 1—never; 12, 52, 104, 156, and 200 are reffering to the actual 
number of visits; on the y-axis—the number of respondents. 


Further, two people replied that they have visited the lagoon for swimming, with one interviewee 
declaring 10 visits and other 30 in the last 12 months (see Figure 5). 

Another reason for visiting the lagoon is fishing. Five of the respondents reported having visited the 
lagoon for fishing (see Figure 6). 

Seven of the respondents reported having visited the lagoon for other reasons (see Figure 7). 
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Figure 5. Frequency histogram for “swimming”. Notes. 1—never. 10 and 30 are reffering to the actual number of visits. 
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Figure 6. Frequency histogram for “fishing”. Notes. 1—never; 10, 20, and 50 are reffering to the actual number of visits. 
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Figure 7. Frequency histogram for “other reasons”. Notes. 1—never; 10, 100, 160, and 365 reffer to the actual number 


of visits. 
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All the interviewees answered that they have heard or read something about the pollution of the lagoon. In 
order to generate a profile regarding the source of information, the interviewees were asked to indicate the 
source they have heard or read something about the pollution of the lagoon. The vast majority (51%) responded 
that they had been informed through television. A significant portion of the sample were updated by 
newspapers/magazines or through friends, 49% and 46% respectively, followed by radio with 31% and the 
internet by 26%, with only 13% by means of briefings, while 5% said they learned otherwise (see Figure 8). 


Figure 8. Source of information regarding the state of the lagoon. Notes. 51%—television; 49%—press (news papers 
and journals); 46%—from friends; 31%—radio broadcastings; 26%—internet; 13%— briefings on enviromental issues; 
5%— other sources. 


The third question asks the interviewees to characterize the environmental situation of the lagoon. The 
majority (52.5%) characterize the situation of the lagoon “moderate”, followed by “poor” (40%) as opposed to 
a low 7.5% that rank it as “good” and zero answers for the “very good” option (see Figure 9). 

The fourth question referred to regional environmental problems and specifically, what in the opinion of 
interviewees—are the top three environmental issues (in order of importance). Pollution is considered as the 
most important environmental issue of the lagoon with 20%. 

Next, the interviewees are asked to choose the main cause of the environmental problems of the lagoon. 
Thirty percent (30%) of them chose the indifference of the state as the main cause. An equal fraction of the 
sample (30%) have pointed the weakness of the local government. The remainder (40%) is shared equally 
between the “ignorance and indifference of citizens” and “growth without environmental planning” (see 
Figure 10). 
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Figure 9. Opinions on the state of the lagoon. Notes. 1—very good; 2—-good; 3—moderate; 4—poor. 
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Figure 10. What is the main reason behind the envirommental challenges threatening the lagoon? Notes. 1—state 
indiference for enviromental issues; 2—weak municipal governance; 3—ignorance and indiference of the citizens; 


4—development without enviromental planing. 


When asked to describe the effort made by the relevant authorities for the protection of the lagoon, the 
majority of the population (76.25%) described the work of relevant bodies as “no good” and 22.5% described it 
as “moderately good”. One person refused to answer this question (see Figure 11). 

The seventh question asked the respondents to answer with yes or no, whether they were members of an 
environmental organization. A small percentage, 10%, answered positively to this question, with the majority 
not being a member of an environmental organization (see Figure 12). 

Further, the perception of the population regarding participation in improving the condition of the pond 
was probed. The majority believe that the funding should derive mainly by means of private donations (see 
Figure 13). 
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Figure 11. Frequency histogram of answers on the the effort made by the relevant authorities for the protection of the 
lagoon. Notes. O—no answer; 1—good; 2—moderately good; 3—no good. 
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Figure 12. Frequency histogram on answers on the question “Are you a member of an enviromental organisation?”. 
Note. 1—Yes; 2—No. 


Seemingly contradictory though are the results when the ratio of funding between the local community 
and the central government are probed. The relevant question reads: “For each €100 needed to improve the 
situation of the lagoon, how much should derive from the local community and how much from the central 
government, through general taxation?” (see Figure 14). The contradiction between the two sets of answers 
shows the public confusion regarding participation in a financial scheme. It is likely that the term “private 
donation” was associated more to companies and industries and much less to citizens. It is also apparent the 
ease with which the citizens identify the obligations of the state and the central government, especially when it 
comes to money. The message is clear: The central government has to pay more than the local community. The 
burden of environmental remediation and preservation should fall on the sum of the taxpayers of the country 


and not only on the local population. 
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Figure 13. Frequency histogram from the answers on the question “What fraction of the funding necessary for the 
enviromental remediation or preservation of the lagoon should derive from private donations, from individual or 
companies?”. Notes. Numbers on x-axis represent the percentage of the fraction of the total funding deriving from 
donations. Namely, 100—total should derive from private donations; 0—nothing should derive from private donations. 
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Figure 14. Answers on the question “For each €100 needed to improve the situation of the lagoon, how much should 
derive from the local community and how much from the central government, through general taxation?”. Notes. 
Amounts on the plot refer to the contribution of local community. For example, for class 30, 25 individuals suggest 
that the local community should contribute 30% of the total amount. 


The next question refers to the importance of protecting the lagoon. The 93.75% of interviewees answered 
that it is “very important” and only the 5% of them answered that it is “quite important”. Out of the 80 
interviewees, only one considers the protection of the lagoon “moderately significant” (see Figure 15). 

The next question is pivotal to the investigation. It involves the willingness or refusal to pay. Participants 
were asked to state the maximum amount they could offer monthly and for a year’s period as a contribution 
toward the improvement of the lagoon state, in case the existing funds by the central and local government 
remain unchanged. The bulk of the population, with 71.75%, is willing to give €5-20 per month. Notably, out 
of 80 people surveyed, eight refused to contribute any amount to improve the lagoon (see Figure 16). 
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Figure 15. The importance of protecting the lagoon. Notes. 1—very important; 2—quite important; 3—moderately 
significant; the class “more” is irrelevant. 
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Figure 16. What is the maximum amount in euros per month that you are willing to donate for a year for the 


preservation of the lagoon, taking into acount that the existing municipal and state funding cannot increase. Note. On 
x-axis—the amount in euros. 


To demonstrate how locality affects WTP, the results from the residents near the lagoon are presented 
separately (see Figure 17). 

The WTA for residing by the lagoon was probed, assuming the situation would remain as it is, unchanged 
and without any plans for remediation (see Figure 18). The vast majority would accept no compensation for 
accepting the current state. Measures should be implemented toward the remediation of the lagoon. 

Regarding the practice of certain small industries to dispose treated liquid waste into the lagoon, the 
preferable answer was daily checks performed by a municipality employee. The inspectors will assess the 
quality of the waste water and decide whether it meets legislative standards for safe disposal in the lagoon or 
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Figure 17. The same as Figure 16 but only for residents. 
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Figure 18. Answers to question (for non-residents): If you moved to live by the lagoon, what is the smallest amount 
you would accept as compensation to accept the current situation as it is, without any objection? 


The last part of the questionnaire consisted of 13 questions of demographic nature. These questions are 
necessary for statistical classification. They refer to gender, age, marital, and employment status, education 
level and data on income and permanent residence of participation. The relevant results are shown on the 
following graphs, with some details regarding every question. 

The distribution between the sexes is balanced, with 48.75% for men and 51.25% for women (see 
Figure 19). 

The age distribution of the sample is shown in Figure 20, where: (1) 16-25; (2) 26-35; (3) 36-45; (4) 46-55; 
(5) 56-65; and (6) uper 66 years old. The vast majority falls on what can be described as “productive age”, 
namely young or middle aged adults. 

Forty percent (40%) of the interviewees said that they own property near the lagoon, while 58.75% of 
them said that they reside or work (even temporarily) near the lagoon. Almost seven out of eight (87.5%) of the 
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interviewees stated that their profession is not related in any way to the lagoon. 58.75% of interviewees are 
unmarried, while one of the interviewees refused to answer this question. 
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Figure 19. Sexual distribution of the sample. Notes. 1—woman; 2—man. 
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Figure 20. Age distribution of the interviewees. Notes. 1—16-25; 2—26-35; 3—36-45; 4—46-55; 5—56-65; 6—older 
than 66 years old. 


Conclusions 


For the present analysis, the natural environment was considered as a public good and environmental 
pollution as an externality that the price mechanism fails to internalize. In all three cases, the non-marketable 
values were estimated with the WTP method and calculated the external costs generated by the degradation of 
the environment from the responses of respondents in monetary units. Respondents answered without knowing 
what the environment’s original condition was and without expecting it to return to its original state. The 
quality of the clean environment and therefore the valuation of external economic burden caused by 
contamination is not a constant; it is evaluated with personal criteria and the personal endorsement of the value 
of that public good. 

Summarising, the present study revealed that even though the vast majority of the public recognise the 
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degradation of the surrounding environment and demand its restoration and remediation, showing willingness 
to participate toward that goal, yet the fund they are willing to offer to that end is limited and definitely much 
less than necessary. For a successful and viable restoration, the intervention and financial support of local and 
central governments is pivotal. 

The initial state of the environment is unknown and undefined. Consequently, the degree of alteration of 
the natural environment from its original state cannot be determined. Human activities and constructions create 
new values in the region and therefore the external costs can be measured only with an expected level of 
environmental quality, determined most of the times arbitrarily, assuming that this level is not lost in the 
process. Allowances, taxation, and value of land use are calculated solely on the expected image of the 
landscape. Therefore, the Pareto optimal socioeconomic lines status is defined according to the new form of 
environment created after the regeneration of areas and not according to the initial state of the environment. 
According to Kaldor, compensation should be determined based on the economic valuation of public goods by 
the people themselves, who judge based on expectations rather than past data and experience. The expected 
state of the natural environment varies from respondent to respondent and its approach to social welfare units 
can only be done through alternative best and worst scenario. In any case, the society wants to reach the 
minimum point of the charge attributed to pollution and what can be achieved by the “invisible hand”, the 
regulation and government intervention. History has shown that the charge received by the society because of 
pollution varies with the socioeconomic status of citizens. The lower the income of the residents, the more 
elastic they appear to the loss of quality of the natural environment. The elasticity of citizens deprived or not by 
the physical environment is a measurable size. 
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